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ST CYPRIAN ON THE CHURCH 


II 
By THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


N a previous article I tried to show, by evidence drawn from his 
| writings other than the little treatise On the Unity of the Catholic 
Church, that Cyprian represents the Church as a world-wide 
association with a divinely given structure; and that whereas 
baptism is the rite of entry to the Church all those, even though 
‘validly’ baptized, who are not in the actual communion of the 
world-wide association are actually ‘outside’ the Church and thus 
disqualified for salvation (until they regularize their position by 
coming into the Catholic communion, a procedure which involves 
acceptance of the conditions imposed by the Church herself). 
Schism is a topical issue for Cyprian. There were plenty of 
Christian and semi-Christian sects in existence in his time. He 
writes casually of ‘Patripassians, Anthropians, Valentinians, 
Apelletians, Ophites, Marcionites and the other heretical plagues, 
swords, poisons for the undermining of truth’!. And, as a consequence 
of the Decian persecution early in his episcopate, a schism had 
broken out at Carthage itself; a group of dissidents had ‘set up for 
themselves outside the church and against the church an abandoned 
faction’s conventicle’ and had got some heretics to consecrate for 
them a ‘pseudo-bishop’.? At about the same time the schism of 
Novatian of Rome had set the whole Catholic world agog, for 
Novatian was a very consequential ‘anti-Pope’.* Not content with 
receiving episcopal ordination (illicitly, Cyprian maintains) and 
becoming the pastor of a group of dissidents at Rome (including 
some confessors of the faith still in prison), he tried to secure 
recognition by foreign churches (so we may infer from Ep. xliv), 
and where this recognition was refused he was prepared to set up 
bodies of his own adherents, and in fact to organize a world-wide 
counter-Church: 


1 Ep. xxiii, 4: Patripassiam . . . et ceterae haereticorum pestes et gladii ac venena 
subvertendae veritatis. 

2 Ep. lix, 14: foris sibi extra ecclesiam et contra ecclesiam constituisse conventiculum 
perditae factionis . . . insuper pseudoepiscopo sibi ab haereticis constituto. 

8 The word is not used by Cyprian, in whose time there is no evidence of the appella~ 
tion papa being applied to the bishop of Rome. Curiously enough, it is applied to 
Cyprian himself by some confessors (Ep. xxiii) and by the Roman clergy (Ep. xxx). 
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Whereas there is one Church throughout the world divided 
into many members, and also one episcopate spread abroad in 
the harmonious multiplicity of many bishops, he (sc. Novatian), 
despite the divine tradition, despite the coherent and everywhere- 
conjoined unity of the Catholic Church, TRIES TO MAKE A 
HUMAN CHURCH AND SENDS HIS NEW APOSTLES 
THROUGH NUMEROUS CITIES, to establish a sort of 
fresh foundations of his own institute, and whereas already 
from of old bishops have been ordained through all provinces 
and in the several cities . . . he dares over and above them TO 
CREATE OTHER PSEUDO-BISHOPS.* 

In this powerfully ironical passage it will be noticed that 
Novatian is represented less as a false bishop of Rome than as a 
sort of anti-Christ, whose envoys are like the apostles, a link between - 
the founder and the local episcopate. Novatian of course would — 
have hotly rejected this picture of his activities. In his own eyes, 
no doubt, he was or would fain be the lawful bishop of Rome, 
supplying, where need was, bishops to replace those who by 
adherence to Cornelius had gone into schism. Even so, his mode 
of action might seem rather drastic, were it not for the fact that the 
see to which he laid claim was that of Rome. But it is probable 
that Cornelius himself behaved in a similar way, though on a smaller 
scale: he describes how ‘we ordained and sent to replace [two 
Italian bishops who had taken part in the ‘ordination’, i.e. con- 
secration, of Novatian] by bishops for the places in which they had | 
held office’;> and we have seen that Cyprian recommends perhaps 
a similar course of action to Stephen of Rome, to remedy the 
troubles at Arles in Gaul (p. 8 supra).® 

It is therefore natural that Cyprian writes strongly upon the 
theme of the unity and sole legitimacy of the Church, a unity which 


* Ep. lv, 24: Cum sit una ecclesia per totum mundum in multa membra divisa, item 
episcopatus unus episcoporum multorum concordi numerositate diffusus, ille, post Dei 
traditionem, post conexam et ubique coniunctam catholicae ecclesiae unitatem humanam 
conetur ecclesiam facere et per plurimas civitates novos apostolos suos mittat, ut quaedam 
recentia institutionis suae fundamenta constituat, cumque iampridem per omnes pro- 
vincias et per urbes singulas ordinati sint episcopi . . . ille super eos creare alios 
pseudoepiscopos audeat. 

° Eusebius, H.E., vi, 43, 10. The ‘we’ in this passage may be epistolary as in the 
context; or it may refer to Cornelius and his co-consecrators since it was usual for | 
several bishops to combine to consecrate a candidate for the episcopate. 

* Novatianism survived in Asia Minor for nearly 350 years. So Novatian’s wide- 
ranging emissaries were not quite unsuccessful. 
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for him is identical with the intercommunion or mutual recognition 
of the bishops of the local churches. 

He proclaims and points to this unity as a fact. In defending 
his own character to a correspondent he speaks of ‘all the churches 
throughout the world linked with us by the bond of unity’ and 
‘communicating with us’.” Again he says: 

You should know . . . that those who, not enjoying peace 
(i.e. communion) with God’s bishops, creep in and believe that 
they are secretly holding communion with certain people, are 
cheating themselves with false flattery; since the Church, which 
is Catholic (and) one, IS NOT SUNDERED NOR DIVIDED, 
but is wholly linked up and connected by the glue of bishops 
who cling together.® 

Thus Catholic unity is a world-wide fact, based upon the 
mutual recognition and ‘intercommunion’ of the local bishops. 

But for Cyprian this visible unity of the Church militant is 
not only a fact. It is a fact which follows from a principle and a 
law. It is an unbreakable unity; the Church not only is not divided, 
nor only ought not to be divided. It cannot be divided. When a 
breach occurs among those who have hitherto been within the Church, 
one and only one of the resultant groups remains as the Church; 
the other or others is a schismatical ‘faction’ outside the Church. 

The identification of passages in Cyprian’s letters where this 
‘visible indivisibility’ of the universal Church is explicitly and 
unmistakably affirmed is a matter of some delicacy, if only because 
he uses the word ‘church’ of the local community as well as of the 
universal association, and even when he speaks of the ‘Catholic 
church’ it is not always certain that the immediate reference is not 
to the local community considered as part, and sole local legitimate 
representative, of the universal Church. Let us consider a selection 
-of passages : 

Their error has been removed; light has been poured into the 
hearts of them all, and it has been shown that the Catholic church 
is one and cannot be sundered or divided.° 


7 Ep. \xvi, 7: ecclesiae denique universae per totum mundum nobiscum unitatis vinculo 
copulatae . . . communicantes nobiscum. F 

8 [bid., 8: Scire debes . . . frustra sibi blandiri eos qui pacem cum sacerdotibus Dei 
non habentes obrepunt et latenter apud quosdam communicare se credunt, quando 
ecclesia quae catholica una est scissa non sit neque divisa sed sit utique conexa et 
cohaerentium sibi invicem sacerdotum glutino copulata. : 

® Ep. li, 2: Suo errore sublato lux omnium pectoribus infusa est et ecclesia catholica 
una esse nec scindi nec dividi posse monstrata est. 
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The reference is to some Carthaginian ‘brethren’ (fratres 
nostros), who had been led by the example of the Roman confessors 
in the Novatianist camp to join or form a Novatianist community 
at Carthage—because they ‘thought they were following the com- 
munion of confessors’. Cyprian says that the conversion and 
reconciliation of the Roman confessors has opened the eyes of 
these Carthaginians to the fact that ecclesia catholica ‘cannot be 
divided’. It is possible, though not probable, that he means that 
the true church in any given locality is indivisibly united under its 
local bishop; for example, Cornelius at Rome and Cyprian at 
Carthage. 

Again: 

For if the church is not found among heretics, for the reason 
that it is one and cannot be divided . . . certainly baptism also... 
cannot be found among heretics.'° 

The hypothetical form of this sentence does not imply any 
doubt of its truth. Cyprian is arguing against the Roman bishop’s 
contention that heretics can baptize validly. He retorts that there 
is only one Church, and it is indivisible; only one Holy Spirit, not 
possessed by those outside the Church; and therefore only one 
baptism, that given within the indivisible Church, because baptism 
is inseparable from the Church and the Holy Spirit. Thus Cyprian 
equates three unities, that of the Holy Spirit, that of baptism, and 
that of the Church. It would be a forced exegesis which would 
understand the church here as the local community. 

Again: 

The assurance of divine scripture makes it plain that outside 
(sc. the visibly united Church) there is no (true) Church, and that 
the Church cannot be sundered against itself or divided, but 
maintains the unity of an inseparable and undivided household.14 

Here, as in the previous example, Cyprian is arguing against 
the validity of baptisms conferred outside the visible unity of the 
Church, and it would be perverse to suppose that he is only 
maintaining the indivisibility of the local community. 


10 Ep. Ixxiv, 4: Nam si idcirco apud haereticos ecclesia non est, quia una est et 
dividi non potest . . . utique et baptisma . . . esse apud haereticos non potest. 

11 Ep. Ixix, 4: Foris autem non esse ecclesiam nec scindi adversum se aut dividi posse. 
sed inseparabilis atque individuae domus unitatem tenere manifestat scripturae di vinae 
fides (quoting Exod. xii, 46). 
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Again: 

Among our predecessors some of the bishops here in Africa 
thought that absolution ought not to be given to adulterers . . . 
But they did not leave the fellowship of their fellow-bishops 
(who allowed such absolution) or break the unity of the Catholic 
Church through obstinacy in their hard or high-principled opinion; 
he who refused absolution to adulterers did not separate himself 
from the Church because others did not so refuse it. The bond 
of concord held firm and the undivided mystery of the Catholic 
Church was maintained, while each bishop decides and determines 
his own mode of action, having to give an account of his decision 
to the Lord.!? 

This passage discusses a difference of opinion between bishops, 
and the Church whose unity might seem to be endangered is therefore 
the universal Church, not the local city-community under its local 
bishop. Had any bishop separated himself from (the communion 
of) his fellow-bishops, coepiscoporum suorum collegio, on the issue 
in question, he would have been separating himself from the 
(universal) Church: de ecclesia separaretur. A bishop may decide 
such issues as the reconciliation of adulterers on his own authority, 
even against the verdict of the majority of bishops, but the 
‘undivided mystery’ of the Catholic Church remains intact through 
intercommunion. 

I have translated individuo here by ‘undivided’; but the word 
can mean ‘indivisible’. Cicero uses it to mean ‘an atom’, and the 
ancient atom was ex hypothesi indivisible. Elsewhere he says: 
nihil esse individuum potest, where the meaning ‘individed’ would 
not make sense.!* We may compare the phrase ‘the undivided 
mystery of the Catholic Church’ with a similar phrase in Ep. Ixix, 6: 
‘the inseparable mystery of unity’, inseparabile unitatis sacramentum, 
where it might be argued that the local church is in view. 
Sacramentum unitatis, ‘the mystery of unity’ occurs also in Ep. 


13 Ep. lv, 21: Et quidem apud antecessores nostros quidam de episcopis istic in 
provincia nostra dandam pacem moechis non putaverunt . .. Non tamen a coepiscoporum 
suorum collegio recesserunt aut catholicae ecclesiae unitatem vel duritiae vel censurae 
suae obstinatione ruperunt, ut quia apud alios adulteris pax dabatur, qui non dabat de 
ecclesia separaretur. Manente concordiae vinculo et perseverante catholicae ecclesiae 
individuo sacramento, actum suum disponit et dirigit unusquisque episcopus rationem 
propositi sui Domino redditurus. 

18 Acad. 2, 17; De Nat. Deorum 1, 23, 65. 
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Ixxiii, 11, in a passage where Cyprian is arguing against the validity | 
of ‘heretical’ baptism. The word ‘mystery’, sacramentum, in these 
passages seems to convey the notion of divine institution, so that 
individuum catholicae ecclesiae sacramentum will almost mean ‘the 
divinely instituted (visible) unity of the Catholic Church’. 

We may note that the indivisibility of the universal Church is 
implied, as in the above quotation where a bishop’s secession from 
the fellowship, collegium, of his fellow-bishops is made equivalent 
to his secession from the Church, so also by the following comment 
on Novatian, whose consecration was subsequent to that of his 
rival Cornelius: 

He could not retain his status of bishop, even if, having been 
made bishop before (his secession) he departed from THE 
BODY OF HIS FELLOW-BISHOPS AND FROM THE | 
UNITY OF THE CHURCH. For the apostle admonishes that 
we should bear with one another, lest we depart from THE 
UNITY WHICH GOD ESTABLISHED .. . He therefore. . . 
who separates himself from THE BOND OF THE CHURCH 
AND FROM THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE BISHOPS, can 
have neither the power nor the dignity of a bishop, having refused 
to maintain the unity and peace of the episcopate.14 

Here, just as*‘the body of his fellow-bishops’, coepiscoporum 
suorum corpus is identical in meaning with ‘the fellowship of the 
bishops’, sacerdotum collegium, so ‘the unity of the Church’ seems 
identical with ‘the bond of the Church’, and it appears to be indicated 
that separation from the intercommunicating bishops is the same 
as separation from the unity of the Church, a unity which God 
established and which, it is implied, cannot be broken; since if it 
could be broken, Cyprian’s argument here against Novatian breaks 
down.® 

The essential unity of the universal Church as an inter- 
communicating whole is clearly and expressly taught in the treatise 


14 Ep. lv, 24: Episcopatum autem tenere non posset, etiamsi episcopus prius factus 
@ coepiscoporum suorum corpore et ab ecclesiae unitate descisceret, quando apostolus 
admonet ut invicem nosmetipsos sustineamus, ne ab unitate quam Deus constituit 
recedamus . . . Qui ergo . . . se ab ecclesiae vinculo atque a sacerdotum collegio separat, 
episcopi nec potestatem potest habere nec honorem qui episcopatus nec unitatem 
voluit tenere nec pacem. 

35 Cyprian here gives no indication that he holds the doctrine of St Optatus, that 
the Roman See is the necessary centre of unity. But the point in question is who is 
the lawful occupant of that See, and this is to be decided by the consensus of the 
intercommunicating bishops. 
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On the Unity of the Catholic Church which we shall discuss 
presently. But already we can say that, whatever view may be 
taken of the texts cited from the Letters as probably or possibly 
stating this truth, this essential unity is involved in Cyprian’s very 
idea of the Church. It emerges from the whole tenour of his writings 
that for him the Church, as a historical fact, is nothing other than 
an association of baptized individuals. Doubtless it is the Body 
of Christ, the Ark of salvation, the Mother of the faithful, the 
Spirit-endowed; but this august religious mystery is, for him, that 
actual association of individuals. As we have already pointed out, 
dissociation is contrary to the idea of an association. An association 
comprises only those whom it recognizes as its members, who 
actually share its ‘communion’. Of two independent associations only 
one, according to Cyprian’s teaching, can be the universal Church. 

The unity of the Church is indefeasible because Christ founded 
only one Church: 

Since baptism is one and the Holy Spirit is one and one (is) 
the Church, founded by Christ our Lord on Peter to originate 
unity and for the sake of unity.1° 

In these passages on the nullity of heretical ‘baptism’ (the 
inverted commas are necessary if we wish to represent Cyprian’s 
mind, for he utterly denies that the ceremony performed by heretics 
is in fact baptism), and especially in the passage here quoted, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the Church referred to is the universal 
Church. The only sense in which the local church of Carthage could 
be described as ‘founded by Christ on Peter to originate unity’ 
would be that it is part and local representative of the one Church 
founded by Christ. We note that this foundation of the one Church 
on Peter constitutes the origin and rationale (ratio?) of unity. 
This means that, in order to secure the radical unity of the Church 
Christ founded it, not (for instance) on a plurality of apostles, 
but on a single man. Had there been a number of rock-foundations, 
there must have been a number of edifices, a number of churches, 
and the Church’s unity would have been merely that of a numerus, 
not radical but consequential. Plurality would have been prior to 
unity and the local churches would have been logically prior to 


16 Fp, 1xx, 3: Quando et baptisma unum sit et spiritus sanctus unus et una ecclesia a 
Christo Domino nostro super Fetrum origine unitatis et ratione fundata. 
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the universal Church. Such is inevitably the view of those who | 
hold that the Church is social in tendency indeed, but not essentially 
a unitary association. Nothing could be further from Cyprian’s 


thought.1” 

We may compare another passage: 

Remission of sins is given in baptism, and there is no doubt 
where it is given, and through what human agency. For this 
power (of forgiving sins) was given by our Lord to Peter in the 
first instance, on whom he built the Church and in whom he 
made unity originate and be visible.** 

It will be noted that not only does Cyprian insist that the unity 
of the Church was instituted by Christ, but he clearly implies that 
it is therefore irrefragable; since he argues immediately from this 
divinely established unity that whoever is outside unity is outside 


the sphere of grace. 


1? The Church has decided against Cyprian’s argument that the unity of the Church 
proves the invalidity of heretical and schismatical baptisms. But it has retained the 
doctrine of its own unbreakable ‘visible’ unity, which is the basis of Cyprian’s argument. 
Cyprian was painfully aware that his views on schismatical baptism were not shared 
by the whole Church: ‘We know that some people will not give up what they have ; 
once learned, and do not easily change their mind’ (Ceterum scimus quosdam quod | 
semel imbiberint nolle deponere nec propositum suum facile mutare’. Ep. \xxii, 3); 
‘Deliberate prejudice and frowardness makes a man rather defend his own false and | 
evil view than accept another’s right and true opinion’ (Fit autem studio praesumptionis | 
et contumaciae ut quis magis sua falsa et prava defendat quam ad alterius recta et vera | 
consentiat, Ep. \xxiv, 10). He seeks therefore to prove those views from a principle 
that no one would deny, that of the Church’s irrefragable unity. He is so sure of this | 
principle that he argues, by a reductio ad absurdum, that if heretics can baptize they ' 
must be the Church, and the Catholic Church must be a heresy: ‘But if a man has | 
managed to vindicate to himself the right to baptize by baptizing before (the Catholics), | 
baptism will no longer be the act of the man who possesses the right but of him who | 
seizes it; and since baptism and the Church can in no way be separated or divided | 
from each other, the man who has been able to get in first with baptism will also | 
have got in first with the claim to be the Church, and you will find yourself regarded | 
by him as a heretic’ (Quodsi idcirco haereticus ius baptismi obtinere potuit quia prior’ 
baptizavit, non possidentis erit iam baptisma, sed Ooccupantis: et cum separari a se et | 
dividi omnino non possunt baptisma et ecclesia, qui occupare baptisma prius potuit et} 
ecclesiam pariter occupavit, et incipis tu illi haereticus videri, Ep. \xxiii, 25). It should | 
be noticed that, whereas some modern non-Catholic thinkers have suggested that | 
where the sacraments are, there is the Church, whether or not intercommunion is} 
preserved, for Cyprian the necessity of intercommunion is so absolutely certain that! 
he concludes that where the Church (that is, the single Catholic communion) is not, , 
there can be no sacraments. The modern thinker has gone to the opposite extreme‘ 
from that of Cyprian. The Catholic Church has, as so often, taken a middle course:) 
the validity of sacraments, it teaches, does not invariably depend upon their ministers’ ’ 
being in communion with the Church, but their liceity normally depends upon their | 
being administered only with the consent, explicit or tacit, of the Church. ; 

18 Ep. Ixxiii, 7; Manifestum autem est ubi et per quos remissa peccatorum dari potest, | 
quae in baptismo scilicet datur. Nam Petro primum Dominus, super quem aedificavit | 
ecclesiam et unde unitatis originem instituit et ostendit, potestatem istam dedit. | 
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We must not be misled by those passages where Cyprian 
speaks of schismatics as rending the Church. Thus he can write: 
It depresses and saddens me to learn that you in Rome had 
consented to the consecration of another bishop against the 
unity of the Catholic structure, that is to the unlawful and for- 
_bidden creation of a second church, the separation of the members 
of Christ, the rending of the one mind and body of the Lord’s 
flock by schismatic rivalry.!° 
Despite such language, Cyprian no more thinks that the Church 
has been effectively divided into two parts, both retaining the quality 
of parts of the Church after the division, than he thinks that the 
Roman confessors, to whom the letter is addressed, and their 
Novatianist allies have really succeeded in creating a ‘second 
church’, a notion which is self-contradictory to Cyprian, whether 
the reference is to a local church or to the universal Body of Christ. ?° 
A few lines later in the same letter he begs the confessors to ‘return 
to their mother’, ad matrem revertamini, implying that by going 
into schism they have left their ‘mother’ the Church, not taken a 
part of her with them. In the same letter he speaks of them as 
‘separating themselves from the flock of Christ’, dum vosmetipsos 
a Christi grege . . . separatis, and urges them, as we have seen before: 
Since we cannot ABANDON THE CHURCH AND GO 
OUTSIDE TO YOU, 
to heal the breach by themselves returning. 
Elsewhere he says that if only people would obey their bishop 
‘no one would rend the church of Christ by a breach of unity’, 
nemo discidio unitatis Christi ecclesiam scinderet (Ep. \ix, 5),** but 
we have already noted that he lays it down that ‘the Church cannot 
be divided, ecclesia . . . dividi non potest (Ep. \xxiv, 4). 
Again, he tells Cornelius that emissaries had been sent from 
Africa to Rome (in connexion with the Novatianist troubles) to 
‘labour in order that they might reduce the members of the rent 


19 Ep. xlvi, 1: Gravat . . . me atque contristat . . . cum vos illic comperissem.. . 
contra institutionis catholicae unitatem alium episcopum fieri consensisse, id est, quod 
nec fas est nec licet fieri, ecclesiam alteram institui, Christi membra discerpi, dominici 
gregis animum et corpus unum discissa aemulatione lacerari. J 

20 He speaks elsewhere of Novatian trying to make a ‘human church’, humanam 
ecclesiam, which again is, for him, a contradiction in terms, since there is but one 
Church, and its founder was divine. He has a taste for ironical oxymoron. 

21 Cf, De Unit. 15: qui... ecclesiam scindit. 
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body to the unity of the Catholic Church’, ut. . . elaborarent ut 
ad catholicae ecclesiae unitatem scissi corporis membra componerent | 
(Ep. xlv, 1); but he at once says that the Novatianist party ‘has. 
rejected the bosom and embrace of the root and mother’, radicis et 
matris sinum atque complexum recusavit, and has ‘made an opposition 
head outside the Church’, contrarium caput extra ecclesiam fecit. 

The explanation of such apparent inconsistency in the language 
of Cyprian is of course simple. Schism in its origins may be described | 
as an attempt to rend what in fact cannot be rent. When the schism 
has been effected, it is easy, by a certain looseness of expression 
to say that it has actually accomplished this result—that it has 
rent the unity of the Church; for in fact, as a result of the schism, , 
a number of persons who were formerly members of the Church 
are now separated from those who had been their brethren in the: 
Church. But though, speaking loosely, we may say that the 
schismatics have ‘rent the Church’, what they have really done, 
on Cyprian’s own premisses and to employ his own language, is. 
to create ‘a conventicle of an abandoned faction OUTSIDE AND 
AGAINST THE CHURCH’, extra ecclesiam et contra ecclesiam 
constituisse conventiculum perditae factionis (Ep. lix, 14)?*. The 
Church herself, after the consummation of the schism, remains | 
the visibly united association that she was before, though with a, 
diminished communicating membership. 

Before turning to the evidence of the De catholicae ecclesiae 
unitate it may be well to summarize Cyprian’s teaching on the: 
nature of the Church as so far determined by us: 

(1) The title Church, ecclesia, belongs to the universal Church. | 

(2) It belongs also to any local Christian community duly 
constituted under a bishop who is in communion with the universal 
Church. After the death of a bishop and before his successor is. 
appointed the local church is kept in juridical existence by the 
governance of the remaining clergy, clericus ordo. 

(3) ‘Church’, ecclesia, always means an actual association of 
human beings in the state of probation and baptized. The local 
church is an ‘incomplete society’, as depending on or forming part. 
of the universal Church, which itself is a ‘complete society’ and, 


n ary Otte Ae piaear Sn 

Cf. Ep. xli, 2: quisque se conspirationi et factioni eius (sc. Felicissimus, the leader 
of the Carthaginian schismatics) adiunxerit, sciat se in ecclesia nobiscum communi- 
caturum non esse, qui se sponte maluit ab ecclesia separare (sc. the local church). 
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as such, a standing challenge to the assumed omnicompetence 
of the Roman Empire. 

(4) The unity of the universal Church, like that of a local 
church, is a unity of actual association by intercommunion. 

(5) This unity is a historical and contemporary fact to which 
Cyprian can point and from which he can argue. 

(6) It is also a unity which cannot be broken, and in this respect 
is a matter of belief, obviously not of historical observation. When 
a schism occurs, so that thereafter there are two or more associations, 
only one of these remains entitled to the name ‘Church’, for Christ, 
the only founder of the Church, founded only one such, and founded 
it to be one. 

(7) This unity of the universal Church was in fact established 
when Christ founded his Church on Peter. This was the origin of 
the Church’s unity. 

(8) We may add that Cyprian would certainly have affirmed, 
had it occurred to anyone to deny it, that the one Church of Christ 
would survive, and survive as a single ‘visible’ association of inter- 
communicating members, till the Second Coming. This is indeed 
implied in his use against heretics of the argument of the Church’s 
unity, since only if the Church must survive could it be certainly 
assumed that it had not already disintegrated. Hence Cyprian’s 
authority can be invoked in face of heresies and schisms, and forms 
of heresy and schism, such as in his day did not yet exist. 

We may conclude this section of our examination by raising 
the question whether, in his teaching on the nature of the Church, 
Cyprian is representative of his age. The corpus of his writings 
includes a few pieces that are not of his composition: the Opinions 
of Bishops, to the number of eighty-three, in an African Council 
which discussed the question of heretical baptism; some letters, 
mostly addressed to Cyprian himself from Rome; and the translation 
of a letter on the baptismal question from Firmilian, Bishop of 
Cesarea in Cappadocia. 

The African bishops are almost wearisome in their reiteration 
of the unity of the Church, obviously conceived as a visible 
association, and the fact that heretics are not in the Church. In 
many instances this is the ground on which they deny the possibility 
hat heretical (or schismatical) baptism can make Catholic baptism 


»f a convert unnecessary. 
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Thus: 
(2) I think that every man coming from heresy ought to be 
baptized. He is wrong in thinking that he has been baptized in 

heresy, since baptism only exists in the Church—the one true: 
baptism. God is one and the faith is one and the Church is one, 

on which depends one baptism, holiness etc. What is performed | 
outside has no saving efficacy. 

(4) I have baptized all heretics and schismatics who have 
been converted to the Church. 

(5) The apostle condemns (Gal. v, 19f.) along with all evil: 
men those also who make divisions, that is schismatics and| 
heretics. So unless they receive saving baptism in the Catholic: 
Church which is one, they cannot be saved. 

(33) He who is the shepherd of ONE FLOCK cannot bestow 
saving water upon TWO PEOPLES. Plainly, then, neither 
heretics nor schismatics can receive any heavenly gift, since 
they dare to accept (what they do accept) from sinners who are: 
outside the Church. 

(34) The Church and heresy are two different things. If 
heretics possess baptism, we do not. 

(44) It is written: Either God is God or Baal is God. So 
too now either. the Church is the Church or heresy is the Church. 
And if heresy is not the Church, how can heresy possess the 
Church’s baptism? 

(55) I know one Church and its one baptism. If anyone says 
that the grace of baptism exists among heretics, he must first 
show and prove that there too is the Church.” 


*8 Sent. episcop. (2) Censeo omnem hominem ab haeresi venientem baptizandum. 
Frustra enim illic putat se esse baptizatum, cum non sit baptisma nisi in ecclesia 
unum et verum, quia et Deus unus et fides una et ecclesia una est, in qua stat unum 
baptisma et sanctitas et caetera. Nam quae foris exercentur nullum habent  salutis 
effectum. 

(4) Omnes schismaticos et haereticos qui ad ecclesiam conversi sunt baptizavi. 

(5) Condemnat itaque apostolus cum omnibus. malis et qui divisionem faciunt hoc 
est schismaticos et haereticos. Nisi ergo acceperint baptismum salutare in ecclesia 
catholica quae est una, salvi esse non possunt. 

(33) Nec duobus populis salutarem aquam tribuere potest ille qui unius gregis pastor 
est. Et ideo manifestum est nec haereticos nec schismaticos aliquid caeleste posse 
suscipere, qui a peccatoribus hominibus ab ecclesia extraneis audeant accipere. 

(34) Ecclesia enim et haeresis duae et diversae res sunt. Si haeretici habent baptisma. 
nos non habemus. 

(44) Scriptum est: Aut enim Deus Deus est aut Baal Deus est. Ita et nunc aut ecclesic 
ecclesia est aut haeresis ecclesia est. Porro si haeresis ecclesia non est, quomodo esse 
apud haereticos baptisma ecclesiae potest? 

(55) Ego unam ecclesiam et unum baptisma novi. Si est qui dicat esse apud haeretico: 
baptismi gratiam, ante est ut ostendat et probet esse illic ecclesiam. 
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The Roman documents in the Cyprianic corpus also provide 
evidence that the idea of the Church, whether local or universal, 
as a visible association of intercommunicating members is no 
invention of the great African: 

The (local Roman) church stands stoutly in the faith, though 
some have been driven by the reign of terror to fall. These, 
though SEPARATED FROM US, we have not abandoned, 
but we exhort them to do penance . . . The brethren in bonds 
salute you, and the presbyters and THE WHOLE CHURCH.24 

The Roman gaze extends to the whole universal Church, 
more damaged by the fall of so many weaker brethren than by the 
persecution itself: 

See the whole world almost ravaged and the remains and 
ruins of those who have been cast down. The plan of recovery 
must have as wide a scope as the extent of the evil.® 

As the Roman clergy, writing at a time when they have no 
bishop, point out (in another connexion) to Cyprian: 

It is fitting that we should all be vigilant on behalf of THE . 
BODY OF THE WHOLE CHURCH, WHOSE MEMBERS 
ARE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH ALL THE VARIOUS 
PROVINCES.?6 

These letters, with their references to the excessive eagerness 
of many of the lapsed to recover communion with the least possible 
delay, show that it was commonly held by the faithful that baptism 
without ‘communion’ was not adequate for salvation. They also 
strongly maintain that restoration to communion depends upon 
the official action of the Church through its clergy, not upon the 
will of those who, as confessors or martyrs, have yet shown that 
they are indwelt by the Holy Spirit: 

We note that you . . . have fitly reproved those who, heedless 
of their faults, have in your absence wrested reconciliation from 
the presbyters with headlong and hasty eagerness . . . What will 


24 Fp, viii, 2: Ecclesia stat fortiter in fide, licet quidam terrore ipso compulsi.. . ruerunt: 
juos quidem separatos a nobis non dereliquimus, sed ipsos . . . hortamur agere 
yaenitentiam. 

25 Ep. xxx, 5: Aspice totum orbem paene vastatum et ubique jacere deiectorum 
eliquias et ruinas, et idciro tam grande expeti consilium quam late propagatum videtur 


sse delictum. 
26 Fp. xxxvi, 4: Omnes enim nos decet pro corpore tottus ecclesiae, cuius per varias 


juasque provincias membra digesta sunt, excubare. 
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be the point of Christ’s confessors being kept in the ward of a: 
filthy prison, if those who have denied him run no peril of thein 
faith? Why are they bound in chains in the Lord’s name, if those 
who have renounced the confession of God are not excluded! 
from communion? Why do the captives lay down their glorious 
lives, if those who have abandoned the faith do not realize the: 
greatness of their danger and their sin? . . . Had they had enough: 
faith to confess Christ they might have been kept by Christ in: 
communion. ?? 

Some of the lapsed apparently claimed that they were already 
restored to communicating rights by the intervention of the martyrs. 
On this the Roman clergy comment with some irony: 

If they possess communion (pacem), why are they asking. 
for what (they say) they already have? If, on the other hand, 
their very asking for it proves that they have not got it, why 
do they not await the judgement of those from whom they have: 
thought it needful to beg the communion which they do not! 
possess ??8 

And they ask why the martyrs should think that the lapsed 
ought to be readmitted to communion 

if the very reason why martyrs become martyrs is in order 

that by refusing to sacrifice to idols they may retain communion 
(pacem) even at the cost of the shedding of their blood, lest, 
being overcome by the pain of torture they may lose salvation 
by losing communion. ?° 

The evidence so far considered is from the Western half of 
the Church. The Letter of Firmilian of Cesarea may be taken as 
giving an Eastern view, though it should perhaps be pointed out 

27 Ep. xxxi, 6: Animadvertimus enim te . . . eos digne obiurgasse, qui immemores 
delictorum suorum pacem a presbyteris per absentiam tuam festinata et praecipiti 
cupiditate extorsissent. 8: Ceterum ubi erit quod custodia squalidi carceris includuntur 
qui Christum confitentur, si sine periculo fidei sunt qui negaverunt? Ubi quod in nomine 
Dei catenarum ambitu vinciuntur, si sine communicatione non sunt qui confessionem 
Dei renuerunt? Ubi quod detenti gloriosas animas ponunt, si qui dereliquerunt fidem 
periculorum et delictorum suorum non sentiunt magnitudinem? . . . Fides enim quae 
Christum potuit confiteri potuit et a Christo in communicatione retineri. 

28 Ep. xxxvi, 1: Qui si (pacem) habent, quid petunt quod tenent ? Si autem non habere 
illos probatur hoc ipso quod petunt, cur non iudicium eorum sustinent a quibus petendam 
pacem quam utique non habent putaverunt? 

*° Tbid., 2: si martyres non propter aliud martyres fiunt nisi ut non sacrificantes teneant 


ecclesiae usque ad effusionem sanguinis sui pacem, ne cruciatus dolore superati perdendo 
pacem perdant salutem... 
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that this letter is preserved to us in a translation made presumably 
by Cyprian or in his entourage, and this Latin version may reflect 
Western nuances. Firmilian says that there are diversities of 
observance in different provinces (of the Empire), ‘yet this has not 
been made a reason for deserting the peace and unity of the Catholic 
Church’. He speaks of the Montanists as being without Christ, and 
then continues as follows: 

In the case of all other heretics also, if they have sundered 
themselves from the Church of God, they can have no power or 
grace. All power and grace are located in the Church, where 
preside the elders who possess the power of baptizing, of laying 
on the hand (in confirmation or the reconciliation of penitents) 
and of ordaining. 

And again he writes: 

But if the spouse of Christ is one, namely the Catholic 
Church, she alone bears sons to God. There are not several 
spouses of Christ, since the apostle says (here he quotes II Cor. 
xi, 2, followed by Ps. xliv, 11, Cant. iv, 8 and v, 1). We see that 
in each of these texts one person is set forth, for the spouse also 
is one. But the synagogue of the heretics is not one with us, for 
an adulterer and a fornicator is not a spouse . . . Christ our 
Lord shows that his spouse is one and declares the mystery of 
her unity when he says: He who is not with me is against me, 
and he who gathers not with me scatters. For if Christ is with us 
and the heretics are not with us, certainly the heretics are against 
Christ; and if we gather with Christ, and the heretics do not 
gather with us, undoubtedly they scatter.*° 

These quotations will perhaps suffice to show that for the 

Eastern bishop, as for Cyprian and the Romans in the West, the 


30 Fp. Ixxv, 6: . . . mec tamen propter hoc ab ecclesiae catholicae pace atque unitate 
iliquando discessum est. 7: . . . sed et ceteri quique haeretici, si se ab ecclesia Dei 
ciderint, nihil habere potestatis aut gratiae possunt, quando omnis potestas et gratia in 
cclesia constituta sit, ubi praesident maiores natu qui et baptizandi et manum imponendi 
t ordinandi possident potestatem. 14: . . . Si autem sponsa Christi una est, quae est 
cclesia catholica, ipsa est quae sola generat Deo filios. Neque enim multae sponsae 
hristi, cum dicat apostolus...Videmus unam personam ubique proponi, qui et sponsa est 

a. Non est autem una nobiscum haereticorum synagoga, quia nec sponsa est adultera et 
rnicaria ... Christus Dominus noster unam esse manifestans sponsam suam et unitatis 
ius sacramentum declarans ait: Qui non est mecum adversus me est, et qui non mecum 

Iligit spargit. Si enim nobiscum est Christus haeretici autem non sunt nobiscum, pro 

7to adversus Christum sunt haeretici; et si nos colligimus cum Christo, non colligunt 
utem nobiscum haeretici, sine dubio spargunt. 
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Church is a visible single association of baptized persons with a 
hierarchical structure. But for good measure we may allow ourselves: 
to quote one further passage, where Firmilian’s anti-Roman vigour 
is no plainer than his certainty that the Church cannot be a plurality 
of separate associations: 
I am indignant at Stephen’s open and obvious stupidity. 
He boasts about the place where he is bishop and claims that he: 
occupies by succession the place of Peter, on whom the: 
foundations of the Church were established ; and yet he introduces. 
many other Rocks and establishes new structures of many, 
churches, in maintaining on his own authority that baptism: 
exists (in those heretical bodies). For undoubtedly those who are: 
baptized make up the personnel of the Church. Hence in approving: 
their baptism, he maintains that among them also exists a Church: 
of baptized persons. He does not see that the truth of the Christian. 
Rock is dimmed and in a way done away with by him, who: 
thus betrays and deserts unity.*! 

I hope it is not necessary to say that both Stephen and all his: 
successors would violently reject the absurd consequence which: 
Firmilian tries to force upon him. The same consequence might! 
indeed be retorted upon Firmilian himself and upon Cyprian, since,, 
in obeying the universal custom that baptized Catholics who lapsed! 
into schism or heresy and later returned should not be rebaptized,, 
they admitted in fact that persons validly baptized could yet be: 
foris, outside the Church. The quotation remains valuable, however,, 
for the clear light it throws on the conviction, universal it would! 
seem among third century Catholics in East and West alike, that 
the Church on earth is and must be identical with a single: 
communion. 

(To be continued.) 


51 [bid., 17: Atque ego in hac parte iuste indignor ad hanc tam apertam et manifestam 
Stephani stultitiam, quod qui sic de episcopatus sui loco gloriatur et se successionem 
Petri tenere contendit, super quem fundamenta ecclesiae collocata sunt, multas alias 
petras inducat et ecclesiarum multarum nova aedificia constituat, dum esse illic baptisma 
sua auctoritate confirmat. Nec intelligit offuscari a se et quodam modo aboleri christianae 
petrae verita em qui sic prodit et deserit unitatem. 
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By DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


T AUGUSTINE in his De Libero Arbitrio discusses the cause of 
S evil; he claims that creation as a whole, in spite of evil and 
sin, is supremely beautiful and realizes God’s plan. His belief 
is summed up in his well-known words, quoted by St Thomas 
when stating the argument for God’s existence: ‘God, being utterly 
good, would by no means allow any evil to exist in his works, unless 
he were so almighty and so good, that he could bring good out of 
evil’ (Enchir., 11). What St Augustine argues is that the whole of 
creation is so constructed that all the parts harmonize together, 
and unite in their different ways, to form the beauty of the whole. 
He says it is unreasonable to wish that the lower thing should be 
like the higher, because the higher already exists and its beauty 
would be spoilt if more were added, while the lower has a beauty 
peculiar to itself (De Lib. Arb., 3, 24). Sin is due to the creature’s 
free choice and is therefore justly punished; it is due to the goodness 
of God that he has not refrained from creating even the creature 
whom he foreknows will persist in sin. Such a creature is unhappy 
for ever, yet that which sins by free will is more excellent than that 
which does not sin, but has no free will (3, 15). This point is 
emphasized again and again: ‘In the order of bodily creatures, from 
the choir of the stars to the number of our hairs, the beauty of 
these good things is so graduated that it would be foolish to ask: 
‘Why does this or that exist?’ for all are created in their proper 
order. If this is so, how much more foolish would it be to ask the 
same question about a soul, since in whatever degree its beauty is 
lessened or maimed, without doubt it will always surpass in dignity 
any bodily thing?’ (3, 16). 

But how does this apply to the unhappiness of sinners? “You 
find the perfection of the whole is derived from the presence of 
both great and small. Consider the difference between souls. You 
will find the unhappiness which grieves you has this value: that 
those souls which have rightly become unhappy because they willed 
fo be sinful, are not lacking to the perfection of the whole. It is 
wrong to say God ought not to have made them unhappy; indeed 

e deserves to be praised for making other creatures far lower 
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than unhappy souls’ (3, 25). If the sinner did not suffer unhappiness, 
the order of things would be stained with injustice: “When those 
who do not sin enjoy happiness, the whole is perfect. When sinners 
are unhappy the whole is perfect in spite of this.’ Provided that the 
due number of souls exists ‘the whole, having beings of every kind, 
is always full and perfect’. Punishment of the guilty soul ‘makes 
it harmonize with the beauty of the whole, so that the sin’s punish- 
ment may make up for its wickedness’ (3, 26). Moreover it is absurd 
to say that you would prefer not to exist rather than to exist 
unhappily, for non-existence is nothing at all, and cannot be desired 
(3, 22). In short, ‘God created every kind of thing, not only those 
which would abide in virtue and justice, but also those which would 
sin. He created them, not that they might sin, but that they might 
add beauty to the whole, whether they willed to sin or not’ (3, 32). 

St Augustine did not withdraw any of this when he wrote his 
Retractations, so we may sum up his teaching on eternal punishment 
as follows: 

(1) It is just, because the sinner who goes to hell has sinned 
freely through his own fault, not compelled by God. 

(2) Creation as a whole perfectly fulfils its purpose in spite of 
this because punishment makes the wicked harmonize with the 
beauty of the whole, and because the full number of souls are 
present, even though some are in hell. 

(3) The souls in hell are unhappy, but their punishment is just. 
We must remember that even unhappy existence is better than 
non-existence, and even sinful souls are better than lifeless things. 

In this theory there are features which are surprising, and 
difficulties about it will at once occur to the mind. 

(1) Corruptio optimi pessima: in what sense is it true that 
wicked souls are higher than lifeless things? They have higher 
powers, but does not their wrong use of these powers make wicked 
souls worse in a more important sense? 

(2) How can punishment make a soul whose will is evil 
harmonize with the beauty of the creation as a whole? Some words | 
of Father Rickaby in his book Jn an Indian Abbey should be noticed. 
He is referring to the theory that evil has the purpose of making 
the good stand out by contrast, but the argument applies also to 
St Augustine’s contention that the wicked when punished harmonize 
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with the general beauty. ‘Lesser good brings out greater, but down- 
right evil does not enhance the contrary good . . . Nor do I see that 
heaven is the happier for their being a hell. No, sir, your theory 
of the perfection of the universe by evil coming in there as a counter- 
foil to good, won’t work. It is against all canons of human 
intelligence. A scale of goods, greater and less, ascending in 
harmonious progression, that makes a perfect whole: but evil— 
by which I mean privation of the good due to any subject—is a 
blot and a stain wherever it is found’ (pp. 123-4). 

(3) Is intensely miserable existence better than non-existence? 
Does St Augustine mean that the soul in hell can derive such 
satisfaction from the consciousness of its existence as to outweigh 
its misery? If its misery is unrelieved by consciousness of its existence, 
or by realization that its state is higher than non-living things and 
that its punishment makes it harmonize with the general beauty, 
then the ugliness of its misery still seems unexplained. Certainly so 
far as the soul in hell is concerned it might just as well not be higher 
than non-living things or not harmonize with the beauty of the whole, 
if this is true. 

However, we must appreciate the important point which St 
Augustine had in mind, and which lay behind his theory. He 
believed that God would only permit evil if he could bring good 
out of evil, and he felt that the souls in hell must not be regarded 
as wholly external to the rest of creation, and as having no connexion 
with it. Creation as a whole must be beautiful and in some way 
even the souls in hell must harmonize with the general beauty. In 
saying this St Augustine gives us much food for thought: we cannot 
simply leave good and evil as two irreconcilable, distinct elements, 
for that would be Manicheism. The problem is to see how we can 
avoid this. 

Here, then, we must explain the purpose of this article. It is 
to try and state the central difficulty among the many which arise 
from the doctrine of eternal punishment. There can be no doubt 
about the existence of these difficulties, or about the need for a 
more satisfactory answer than has yet been provided by theologians. 
In these pages there will be no attempt to solve the problem, but 
only an attempt to clear the way for an ultimate solution—or at 
least for a clearer definition of the right line of approach—by 
suggesting where the heart of the problem lies. 
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Now with this aim in view we must recognize first of all that: 
the doctrine of eternal punishment is certainly part of the official | 
teaching of the Church; there is no escape from the problem by’ 
denying the doctrine. To be convinced of this we have only to look : 
at Denzinger’s Enchiridion. The number of references to hell is not. 
great, but it is sufficient. For example: ‘et qui bona egerunt ibunt in} 
vitam aeternam, qui vero mala in ignem aeternum’ (Denz., 40,. 
Quicunque), or ‘credimus . . . illorum autem animas, qui in mortali’ 
peccato vel cum solo originali decedunt, mox in infernum descendere, 
poenis tamen disparibus puniendas’ (Denz., 464, 2nd Council of 
Lyons, 1274). Or if we read through the very thorough article, 
Enfer, in the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, we realize how 
attempt after attempt has been made to escape this doctrine, but 
that the Church has always insisted on it as an essential part of her 
teaching. No one can accuse Baron von Hiigel of obscurantism, 
but he writes: ‘And we must finally consider the character of our 
Lord’s outlook as a whole. As to this point, we not only find certain 
texts in the Synoptic Gospels which directly teach hell and which 
put it in simple parallel with Heaven; but (an even more conclusive 
fact) we can clearly trace, throughout our Lord’s teachings, the 
keen conviction, and the austere inculcation of the conviction, that 
the spiritual life is a great, all-important alternative and choice— 
a choice once for all, with consequences final and immense’ (Essays 
and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, Ist series, p. 209). 
Again: “We must then retain choice and alternative at the very 
centre of the Christian outlook—at least as regards supernaturally 
awake souls’ (p. 213). 

Moreover, apart from Revelation, there are strong grounds in 
natural reason for holding that human personality is such that 
its destiny lies in its own hands and that moral value loses its 
meaning if all must come right in the end for everyone whatever 
a man’s conduct may be in this life. A. E. Taylor puts this well in 
The Faith of a Moralist: ‘It seems to me that, in its substance—I 
say nothing now of disfiguring accidental accretions—the Christian 
doctrine of a final salvation and reprobation springs less from 
theological hardness of heart than from seriousness of moral 
conviction. It is the supreme assertion of the conviction that choice 
is real and that everything is staked on the quality of our choice. 
If happiness depends on character and character is genuinely made 
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by our choices, we cannot refuse to contemplate the possibility that 
character, and with it happiness, may be lost beyond the power of 
recovery by sufficient persistence in choosing evil or sufficient 
indolence in choosing good . . .” (Ist series, p. 131). And: ‘No 
dictum can be morally shallower than the often-repeated current 
assertion that “‘hell” is only a nightmare begotten of superstitious 
fear of bad and vindictive gods . . . Men argue that there is a hell 
because they are convinced, on moral grounds, that there ought 
to be one, if eternal justice is not be to mocked. It is the faith that 
there is a moral order in the world, and that it is founded on justice, 
that is the parent of belief in retribution beyond the grave’ (p. 325). 

So the problems which arise from belief in eternal punishment 
are not only theological but also philosophical, and reach therefore 
to the very roots of human thought—they are inescapable. 

But where can we put our finger on the heart of the difficulty 
which men feel? The doctrine has been attacked from many angles. 
It is often said, for example, that it is unreasonable that the passing 
choice of evil in this life, especially in view of the many temptations 
to which men are exposed, should deserve unending punishment, 
that to know all is to forgive all. To this, however, the reply can be 
made that, as A. E. Taylor argues, such a view is a denial of the 
moral value of human character and conduct. Moreover if there is 
any excuse for a sinner, no Christian would hold that he goes to 
hell; ex hypothesi souls in hell have gone there through their own 
fault. This, then, is not the essential difficulty, nor need we mention 
others which do not go to the heart of the problem. 

The central difficulty in its most acute form is, I suggest, the 
following. It is the difficulty which perhaps St Augustine had at 
the back of his mind when he formulated his theory, and argued 
that creation as a whole is perfect in spite of unrepentant sinners, 
and that the punishment of these sinners makes them harmonize 
with the beauty of the whole. It is this. Awareness of intense and 
unending misery and of obstinate persistance in evil would appear 
to be awareness of ugliness in a supreme degree, and therefore 
would seem bound to cloud the happiness of all who see it. Happiness 
arises from contemplation of what is good, and absolute happiness 
from the contemplation of what is absolutely good unaccompanied 
by any trace of evil. But if the blessed in heaven are aware, if God 
himself is aware of the tragic failure of souls who are fixed for ever 
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in evil and misery, how can the blessed, how can God himself, b 
utterly and completely happy in an infinite degree? In short how) 
can there be heaven if there is hell? To appreciate the difficulty we: 
may turn to St Thomas’ account of the damned. We are told in the: 
Summa that not only are the damned tortured with fire, but thatt 
just as every created thing is matter for joy to the blessed, so every; 
created thing increases the torment of the damned (Suppl. Q. xcvii,. 
art 1). Their pain exceeds any evil in this life (III, Q., xlvi, art 6).. 
But, worse than this, their wills are obstinately determined on) 
evil, and cannot change; they are filled with hatred of God and! 
envy of the blessed; they blaspheme against God, and despair: 
since their lot is hopeless, and their pains can never end or be relieved | 
(Suppl. QQ. xevii and xcviii and II—II, Q. xiii, art 4). Now we need | 
not reflect long in order to realize what a frightful picture this: 
gives us, and what an appalling spectacle would be the reality. To 
be aware of an object is to be united with that object, for all knowledge: 
implies a close and living union with the thing known. The question, 
therefore, is how God and the blessed in heaven can be aware of a 
spectacle so hideous as that of the souls in hell without suffering 
a diminution of happiness. An ugly object of its very nature would 
seem to frustrate the beholder’s appetite for beauty, and the damned 
must be an object indefinitely uglier than any object in this world, 
if the account we read in the Summa is true, just in the degree in 
which their wickedness and their suffering are more intense than 
anything in this world. How, then, is it that the sight of the souls 
in hell does not frustrate the desire of the blessed for beauty, and 
so cast a shadow over their happiness? 

Various answers may be made to this problem. 

(1) It may be argued that this is nothing else than the general 
problem of evil, and that it can be solved on the usual lines on 
which God’s knowledge of evil is solved. There is difficulty, however, 
in accepting this explanation. For it is not hard to believe that, 
when God sees that everything will come right in the end for a soul, 
since he looks to the end, and regards the creature in the light of 
the ultimate perfection and happiness for which it was created and 
to which it will ultimately come, any evil or ugliness on the way 
is of no account. Passing evil such as this is either a necessary 
means to the good end, or at least a pardonable failure on the way, 
which is more than outweighed by the splendour of the ultimate 
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victory. But evil of such a kind as never to issue in good but to 
remain for ever evil presents quite a different problem. The reply 
might be made that the fate of the damned is permitted for the sake 
of the elect, and that therefore God regards even the fate of the 
damned in the light of the good that will be achieved. Yet this 
argument is open to the objection that each human being is in some 
sense an end in himself and not a mere means, since he is a separate 
centre of consciousness and moral endeavour, and is not simply 
an instrument for the good of others, ceasing to exist when the 
good is accomplished. The whole difficulty is that the lost soul 
continues to exist, and in his own person to will evil and to suffer. 

(2) Or it may be said that souls in hell suffer because they 
deserve to suffer, and therefore that the contemplation of their 
state is no cause for sadness. In the Summa we are told (Suppl. 
Q., xciv, art 2), that the blessed do not feel compassion for the 
damned because their compassion is under the control of their 
wills, and that since the damned could not be delivered from their 
sufferings without infringing God’s justice, there is no ground for 
compassion. Indeed in the next article we read that the blessed 
rejoice in the pains of the damned, not it is true in the pains as such 
but accidentally, so far as they are the work of justice. The difficulty, 
however, about this is that joy at the justice of a punishment by no 
means excludes sorrow or pain at the wicked will and frustration of 
the person punished. Justice consists in each person receiving his 
Jue. We may rejoice that the wicked get their due, but grieve that 
heir due is suffering, and that their wills remain evil. The question 
s not so much whether the blessed feel compassion for the damned, 
gut whether they feel horror at the ugliness of the state of the 
Jamned. We may put the point like this: since the blessed are 
lappy without the smallest trace of unhappiness, it would seem 
o- follow as a necessary conclusion that they must rejoice even in 
he sufferings and wickedness of the damned, but this seems 
mpossible, a reductio ad absurdum. 

(3) Are the souls in heaven ignorant of the souls in hell? This 
juestion is asked in the Summa (Suppl. Q. xciv, art 1), and the reply is 
siven: ‘Nothing must be taken away from the blessed which effects 
he perfection of their happiness. A thing is known the better by 
omparison with its contrary, because contraries stand out more 
Jearly when set together. Therefore, in order that the saints may 
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find the more satisfaction in their happiness, and that they may 
render thanks to God more fully, they are granted to see perfectly 
the punishments of the wicked.’ But it is surely incredible that the 
beauty of perfect goodness will be better appreciated if contrastec 
with the ugliness of an evil will and intense mental and physica! 
suffering. Fr Rickaby’s words quoted above apply again here: 
Contrary kinds and varying degrees of beauty may enhance one 
another, but sordid evil cannot enhance perfect beauty. Nevertheless: 
it seems impossible to doubt that the souls in heaven are aware of 
hell, because they see the vision of God, and God must have this 
knowledge. There can be no ‘exterior darkness’ which is outside 
the knowledge of God. 

(4) The blessed are utterly happy because they have the direct 
vision of God, who is absolute goodness and beauty; creatures car 
neither add to, nor detract from God’s perfect Being. Does it not 
follow from this that awareness of the damned cannot in any 
degree spoil either God’s happiness or that of the blessed? We 
reply that of course these facts are true, but to state them is to state. 
rather than to solve, the problem. Creatures are not nothing, thougk 
they are entirely dependent on God; they are, as we know from 
direct experience, individual centres of consciousness and of efforts 
of will. Their goodness adds nothing to God, but why does not his 
knowledge of their evil affect him? For though evil in itself is 
negative, it implies that what is positive in an evil thing is frustratec 
or wrongly directed; evil is not simply a low degree of goodness. 
nor is ugliness a low degree of beauty, nor is hatred a low degree 
of love. If evil were simply a low degree of goodness we should 
have no difficulty in explaining God’s knowledge of hell, but we 
should have difficulty in explaining how the souls in hell could 
be wicked or miserable. In one sense no doubt.St Thomas is right 
in saying that God knows evil by knowing good, since evil is the 
privation of good. But the good is itself affected by the evil, as we 
know ourselves whenever we suffer any pain. Hence the problem 
of God’s knowledge of a creature who is evil for ever is not solved 
by saying that evil consists in privation, for an evil creature is one 
in which the good is directed to a false end and is corrupted by the 
evil, and in which the good is not separable from the evil. If there 
are centres of consciousness whose wills are fixed on evil and whose 
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lisery is unending, it is hard to see how awareness of such beings 
an fail to cast a shadow on happiness, however perfect it could 
therwise be. 

(5) St Thomas’s explanation of God’s mercy might be quoted. 
tt Thomas says (I, Q. xxi, art 3), that God is merciful in the sense 
hat he takes steps to remove the unhappiness of creatures as though 
t were his own unhappiness, but not in the sense that he feels 
orrow for their unhappiness. Hence, it may be said, God is aware 
f the sufferings of the damned but feels no sorrow on this account, 
vhile the blessed see all things as God sees them, and therefore 
hey too suffer no sorrow. Here again, however, we have rather a 
tatement of the problem than a solution. Undoubtedly God is 
ternally and perfectly happy in his own nature, and can suffer 
0 passion. Nevertheless, it is equally true that God has knowledge 
f his creation, and that the term, knowledge, though used analogic- 
lily of God and creatures, yet applies truly to God in our human 
ense, in spite of its inadequacy. Now the knower ‘becomes’ what 
i¢ knows: he is modified in some sense by the object, and united 
o it. There is no special difficulty about God’s knowledge of 
reatures if they are good or in the end become good, because all 
heir goodness is derived from God and cannot modify its source 
nd model. The difficulty is how God can know the creature which 
vill always be evil and himself remain without any experience of 
ain. There is something terrible in the idea of God knowing the 
vickedness and misery of hell, and suffering nothing himself; we 
eel that knowledge of evil ought to cause horror. If there is no 
Xperience of pain how can there be any knowledge of evil; do not 
he two necessarily go together? How can God know evil if he is 
nfinitely perfect and can suffer no pain? 

(6) Does St Augustine’s theory help? St Augustine does not 
educe the problem to that of God’s knowledge of hell, but, if his 
nain conclusion could be accepted it would remove the difficulty. 
‘or St Augustine declares that in spite of unrepentant and unhappy 
inners, creation as a whole is perfect, and of course, if this is true, 
here is no problem in regard to God’s knowledge. The puzzle 
n this theory is to see how the whole can be perfect if particular 
reatures remain for ever wicked and miserable. St Augustine 
saves an apparent clash between the perfection of creation as 
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a whole and the wickedness of individuals. For it is hard indeed te 
see how the whole can be perfect, when parts are evil personalities 
separate centres of consciousness and suffering intense pain. S 
Augustine says that punishment makes them harmonize with the 
beauty of the whole, and so we can trace the difficulty in his theory 
ultimately to the difficulty of seeing how punishment can mak 
what is evil and ugly once more beautiful. Now punishment is the 
working out of justice, and justice, we have already pointed out, i! 
giving every man his due. A man is punished justly when his nature 
as a result of the use he has made of it, is only capable of frustration 
and pain. St Augustine holds that the punishment of hell does no 
remove the wickedness of the soul which is punished, and therefor« 
that it does not remove the ugliness. All it does on his theory is te 
treat the ugly soul as it should be treated. Certainly the soul in hel 
which only has its due harmonizes with the whole so far as justics 
is concerned, but since it remains wicked and ugly, in other respecti 
it cannot harmonize with the beauty of creation. Justice is not th; 
only element in beauty; beauty also requires the other virtues ane 
values. Of course if it was argued that the souls in hell, though 
punished by deprivation of the supreme perfection which they mighi 
have had, yet still possess a low degree of goodness and beauty, there 
would be no inconsistency in St Augustine’s theory. He does indeee 
say that existence is always desirable and that even wicked soul! 
are higher than non-living things, but he also maintains that th: 
souls in hell are obstinate in sin and suffer intense pain. St Augustine’ 
theory, therefore, does not solve the problem. Yet the fact remain: 
that he narrows the issue, for he argues that the whole must bi 
beautiful, and that somehow the presence of hell must harmoniz: 
with the whole, and cannot simply be ugly. 


(7) Some may feel that our knowledge of God is too obscur: 
to form the basis of the argument we have given, that we simph 
do not know enough. The objection to this, however, is that th: 
Church clearly maintains that we can make true statements abou 
God; even the Trinity can be stated truly and without contradiction 
If we invoke agnosticism it may take us too far. 


We have now discussed various possible answers to the difficulty 
but have not been able to find a satisfactory solution. If the argumen 
given here has been sound, and if God’s awareness of hell is th 
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central point of the whole problem, then it seems important to 
draw attention to it. We often hear it said that one of the great 
needs at the present day is that Catholic theology should face the 
problems which Christian doctrine presents to the man of the 
present age, so as to offer the most convincing apologetic. This is 
plainly true, but it means that we must not shrink from stating the 
difficulties, especially on a subject like that of hell which troubles 
many minds. 

It is not hard to give examples of those who are troubled but 
here is a single one. Karl Pfleger in the chapter on Péguy in Wrestlers 
with Christ (translated by E. I. Watkin) says: ‘The protest against 
hell may conceal the turpitude of a soul that would indulge its lusts 
without restraint and escape the sanctions of Divine justice. But 
it can also express the magnanimity of a soul that feels the eternal 
exclusion from the organic community of mankind of any who 
were once its living members as an unutterable personal torment. 
This was the case with Péguy . . . We frankly admit that we are 
seeking to enlist the reader’s sympathy for a man whose spirit 
was seared by the problem of suffering in its most acute form, the 
sternity of suffering in hell. Hell is a mystery from which only the 
saint has the right not to shrink’ (pp. 101-02). ‘It was given to Péguy 
to experience profoundly the mystery of hell, but not as a man filled 
with God, but from the human point of view, from the standpoint 
of human solidarity, the kinship of the human family of common 
blood and jealous for its members, which in a sense he emphasized 
as against God’ (p. 103). ‘On this problem nothing further can be 
said. On the subject of everlasting bliss and damnation the believer 
1as no other light than an unconditional trust in the Divine Love’ 
pp. 108-09). 

These passages illustrate the importance of the problem, but 
we may comment: 

(1) A mystery is a fact which we know only imperfectly. Hell 
s a mystery in so far as to understand it, we need to understand 
Sod’s mercy and justice, and we only have an imperfect knowledge 
of these things. Nevertheless, hell is a fact about which we have 
ome knowledge, and we can make statements about it which must 
10t contradict other doctrinal statements. We can say that God is 
itterly happy and that so too are the blessed in heaven; yet at the 
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same time that God and the blessed are aware of the unending 
punishment of souls in hell. The difficulty is to reconcile these 
statements. The fact that hell is in some sense a mystery does no 
absolve us from the need to reconcile the statements which we 
can make. We should be able to point out where is the area of our 
ignorance, and how this leaves the possibility of reconciliation! 
even if we cannot precisely formulate a solution. 

(2) This is a real and urgent question for theology; it is nov 
merely a matter of feeling or of false susceptibility to pain. 

(3) It is true that the believer must have unconditional trust 
in the divine love, but he should also be able to show how beliez 
in the divine love is compatible with belief in hell. 

The problem, therefore, is not merely of speculative, but alsc 
of great practical interest and importance for the Catholic apostolate: 
Moreover, if the ultimate difficulty lies where we have suggested, 
the crux of the problem is not touched by most expositions of the 
doctrine which are given by theologians. For example: 

(1) The article ‘Enfer’ in the D.T.C., after a full and learned 
historical survey of the doctrine of eternal punishment discusses 
the final cause of hell. It says that the immediate purpose of hell 
is to repair the moral order destroyed by sin. The pain of loss 
repairs the reatus aversionis of the sin, pains of sense the reatus 
conversionis. Sin demands hell as a sanction. God does not permit 
the sinner to glorify himself or rejoice in the evil. This order of 
justice is an absolutely essential order; hell is not exclusively a 
work of love, trying to force man to salvation through fear. God 
only gives a good which is possible: the damned never wish for 
grace, and so cannot receive it and cannot be pardoned. As to the 
order of love, God only punishes in hell obstinate sinners. He has 
willed hell for the sake of the elect. The formal ultimate reason of 
all God’s volitions is love of his infinite being, as manifested freely 
in the creature’s finite participation in the infinite good. The degree 
in which God’s love is manifested depends on the free choice of 
God. “Dire que Dieu doit le salut final a tous, c’est mettre en lui une 
nécessité dans le domaine méme du surabondant et cest faire imposer 
des limites d son amour créateur par la créature méme et par le 
péché de la créature. Avec plus d’amour pour telles créatures, Dieu 
waurait pas fait Penfer; mais c’était un degré d’amour libre ei 
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indépendant et il ne I’a pas voulu’. Why God chose to manifest his 
love in this particular way we cannot know. Such is the teaching 
proposed but it must be said that certainly the theory set out in 
the last few sentences will not convince everyone. In any case, 
however, this exposition of the doctrine does not attempt to deal 
with the point which we have argued here to be the centre of the 
problem. We are told that the immediate end of hell is to repair 
the moral order destroyed by sin, but, though the order of justice 
is repaired, if the souls in hell remain obstinate in their hatred of 
God, in large measure the moral order is not repaired, and it is 
this which causes the problem we have described. 

(2) Fr Rickaby in Jn an Indian Abbey attacks the problem 
from a different angle. He suggests the following theory. ‘The 
reprobate is born because he is part of a universe, all the parts 
whereof are essentially geared one into another, so inextricably 
that to remove one would be to remove all . . . Take Judas alone, 
and you may say truly: /t were better for that man if he had never 
been born. But not better for the universe. Judas and his like could 
only have been cast out of existence by the universe never coming 
to exist—by the whole end of creation being set aside, and another 
end substituted and another universe subservient thereto . . . The 
new heaven and new earth (Apoc. xxi, 1), will outbalance in their 
delights all the miseries of the earth that now is, and in them sanctify 
and glorify all the horrors of hell . . . It would be a bad bargain to 
get rid of the ills that infest creation by blotting out all present 
created existence: yet that would be the price of such a riddance’ 
(p. 133). This theory undoubtedly gives us much that is helpful, 
yet it does not solve the problem because (if our argument is sound) 
we are left with the central difficulty of God’s knowledge of the 
damned. If the universe contains Judas unrepentant, how can it 
contain also absolute happiness? 

As was said above, the object of this article has only been to 
try and clarify the issue, not to propose a solution. Nevertheless, 
at the risk of repetition, it seems worth while to add a few points 
(mostly very obvious ones) which may stimulate fruitful discussion. 

(1) We must be careful to distinguish between what is definitely 
of faith in the doctrine of hell and what is taught by theologians 
with a greater or less degree of probability. If it seems to involve 
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contradiction we may be justified in rejecting an opinion which i 
not of faith. J 

(2) We cannot avoid the problem by supposing that eternal 
punishment is only a threat, and that in fact no one goes to hell... 
Certainly the devil is in hell, and at once we have the problem.” 

(3) We must distinguish between two possible positions, one 
that of asserting that all souls must ultimately go to heaven andi 
become members of Christ’s mystical body (a view which is certainly, 
condemned) and, another, that of asserting that some souls are: 
saved and some are damned, while trying to find some explanation: 
of the state of the damned which will make them, in St Augustine’s: 
words, ‘harmonize with the beauty of the whole’. 

(4) St Augustine says clearly that the punishment of hell makes: 
the sinner harmonize with the beauty of the whole and all theologians: 
agree that the purpose of eternal punishment is to set right the 
order of justice. The order of justice is undoubtedly set right, but 
can we say that the moral order is repaired in any further sense— 
that the soul of the damned is in any sense repaired? If this is a 
possible line to take we seem to be approaching a paradox: moral 
ugliness is the cause of the soul’s punishment and misery, and 
the moral ugliness is set right to some extent by the punishment 
and misery, though it goes on without end. Does this throw any 
light on the problem? 

(5) St Augustine says that existence is always better than non- 
existence, but the explanation of this given in the Summa is that, 
though existence in itself is always desirable, when misery is intense 
as it is in hell, the particular circumstances make non-existence 
more desirable than existence (Suppl. Q. xcviii, art 3). We may 
question, however, whether this was St Augustine’s own view. 
For the passage in which he speaks of the desirability of 
existence comes shortly after he has spoken of the beauty of even 
sinful souls: ‘Therefore the soul is always greater than the body, 
and no sinful soul, whatever its fall, is ever changed into a body; 
its nature as a soul is never entirely taken away, and so it never 
ceases to be superior to a body . . . Why, then, should not God 
be praised, praised indeed beyond utterance, since he has made 


1 It is curious though probably not of great significance that the Church prays 
on Good Friday on one of the most solemn occasions of the year: ‘Deus qui salvas 
omnes et neminem vis perire .. . 
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souls which will abide by the laws of justice, and has made other 
souls which he has foreseen will sin or even persevere in sin, for 
even these latter are better than creatures which cannot sin because 
they have no rational free choice of will? These latter again are 
better than the brightest splendour of any bodily thing whatever, 
a splendour which some men worship, most erroneously, as the 
substance of almighty God himself. In the order of bodily creatures, 
from the choir of the stars to the number of our hairs, the beauty 
of these good things is so graduated that it would be foolish to ask : 
‘Why does this or that exist?’ for all are created in their proper 
order. If this is so, how much more foolish would it be to ask the 
same question about a soul since, in whatever degree its beauty 
is lessened or maimed, without doubt it will always surpass in 
dignity any bodily thing?’ (De Lib. Arb., 3, 16). Are the souls in 
hell aware of this, and does it in any degree relieve their misery? 
(6) Although the souls in hell are deprived of the Beatific 
Vision, and are thus separated from God and from the blessed in 
heaven, their separation is not so complete as to exclude mutual 
awareness, and awareness is always in some sense a bond of unity. 
St Augustine includes the damned in the totality of creation which 
is beautiful. Is it possible that in some sense and in some degree 
the damned in hell can have knowledge of the beauty of the whole, 
and of their own part, in virtue of their punishment, in contributing 
to this beauty? There can be different levels of consciousness in 
the same mind, as we know from our own experience, corresponding 
to the different level of the objects of which the mind is aware. 
(7) St Thomas tells us that God shows his mercy to the damned 
by punishing them less than they deserve, that so far as is possible 
he has mercy on all, but that his mercy is regulated by his wisdom, 
and does not free the guilty wholly from punishment, because they 
have made themselves unworthy of mercy. Thus St Thomas holds 
that God’s mercy to the damned is limited through the need to 
respect the creature’s free will which has been wrongly used, 
yet at the same time that it is possible for God to show mercy to 
some extent in spite of this. For an understanding of the problem 
of hell we should plainly have to know (and we do not know) what 
principle it is which makes it possible for God to show mercy in 
part beyond what justice demands and in spite of the creature’s 
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free choice of wrong. This point is emphasized by the view whick 
some theologians have held that mitigation of punishment in hel 
is sometimes granted. St Augustine did not absolutely conde 
this view. It cannot surely be unreasonable or unorthodox to think 
that God’s mercy may perhaps extend further than we yet know 
and may to that extent modify the pronouncements of his justice 
more than we yet know. God’s justice is concerned with giving the 
creature its due as determined by its free choice, and therefore we 
can have a considerable understanding of this. But God’s mercy 
springs entirely from his own free will, and is perhaps his own 
secret. 

(8) We may question whether it is necessary to put a literal 
interpretation on such texts as ‘It were better for him, if that mam 
had never been born’ (Matt. xxvi, 24). Indeed it is impossible tc 
take this sentence with strict logical precision; we cannot predicate 
better or worse of the non-existent. Not all of our Lord’s sayings 
are to be taken literally, e.g. ‘If any man come to me, and hate 
not his father and mother and wife and children and brethren and 
sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple’ (Luke 
xiv, 26), or ‘But of that day and hour no one knoweth: no, not the 
angels of heaven, but the Father alone’ (Matt. xxiv, 36). 

(9) The Council of Florence, 1438-45, declared ‘Z/Jlorum autem 
animas, qui in actuali mortali peccato vel solo originali decedunt, 
mox in infernum descendere, poenis tamen disparibus puniendas’ (Denz., 
693). This was a repetition of earlier definitions. Those guilty only 
of original sin and those guilty also of personal grave sin are 
bracketed together as punished in hell, though in different degrees. 
Now theologians have gradually come for the most part to agree 
that those who die guilty only of original sin do not suffer, though 
they are in hell and endure the poena damni. Innocent III declares 
“Poena originalis peccati est carentia visionis Dei, actualis vero 
poena peccati est gehennae perpetuae cruciatus’ (Denz., 410). But 
the poena damni, the loss of the beatific vision, is the essential 
punishment of hell, and therefore we can say that souls in hell, 
suffering the essential punishment of hell (i.e. unbaptized children 
who die only in original sin) can yet be happy. Hence the pain and 
misery of the damned comes either from a punishment which is 
not part of the essential punishment of hell, or from their subjective 
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reaction to the essential punishment. It does not follow that what is 
true of hell is also true of the pain suffered in hell. 

(10) The Summa says that the damned are obstinate for ever 
in their evil will, and always hate God (I Q. Ixiv, art 2, Suppl. Q. 
Xcviii). Is this certainly true? It is the common teaching of theologians 
but there is not any official definition of the Church which asserts 
it. What is defined is that the damned suffer eternal punishment. 
Undoubtedly the difficulty of reconciling God’s absolute happiness 
with his knowledge of hell reaches its climax, when we think of 
his knowledge of wills fixed for ever in hatred of him. It is some- 
times said that hell would at once cease to be hell if any love of 
God could enter. Is this true? We must remember the point just 
mentioned that children who die with only original sin are in hell 
but do not hate God. The justice of eternal punishment is not 
affected if the damned can cease to hate God, because the justice 
of the punishment in any case rests on the free choice made by 
the soul in the present life. The Christian view is that the soul 
determines its destiny by its conduct in this life, and the justice of 
this is not altered if the wicked soul can ultimately repent. More- 
over it is very hard to understand how God can be all in all (I Cor., 
xv, 28), if there are souls who hate him, whereas if souls in hell 
cease to hate him, we may possibly see an added meaning in such 
sayings as that of Ruysbroeck: ‘Lord, I am thine, I should be thine 
as gladly in Hell as in Heaven, if in that way I could increase thy 
glory’ (Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage, quoted by A. B. 
Sharpe: Mysticism, p. 132). After all we know that Christ’s victory 
over sin is complete. Could a victory be called complete which 
merely confined and punished sinners, leaving them still filled with 
hatred for ever, leaving their wills unsubdued? In some sense the 
well-known words of Dame Julian of Norwich that all will be well 
must surely be true. *. . . And as to this I had no other answer in 
shewing of our Lord God but this: “That which is impossible to 
thee is not impossible to me: I shall save my word in all things 
und I shall make all things well” . . . For this is the Great Deed 
hat our Lord shall do, in which Deed he shail save his word in 
ll things and he shall make all well that is not well. How it shall 
ye done there is no creature beneath Christ that wotteth it, nor 
‘hall wit it till it is done; according to the understanding that I 
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took of our Lord’s meaning in this time’ (Revelations of Divine 
Love. The Orchard Books, pp. 81-2). 

(11) Finally, there is a passage from Von Hiigel which deserves 
consideration. ‘Yet evil and its effects are not as fully and con- 
centratedly evil, as Good and its effects are full and concentrated. 
If this were false, Manicheism would be true, and evil would 
fully balance Good . . . We shall thus admit an Evil and a Suffering 
in the Lost, in correspondence to the respective Good and Happiness 
of the Saved, but we shall carefully guard against finding that Evil 
and Suffering to be as full and as concentrated as is this Good and 
Happiness’ (Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion. 
Ist series, pp. 214-15). 

These, then, are a few points which may perhaps throw some 
light on this difficult problem. In conclusion the question may be 
asked, how it can be reasonable or possible for us to accept the 
Church’s doctrine of hell, if we feel there is an apparent clash with 
the doctrine of heaven, and we can find no solution. This objection. 
however, is due to a misunderstanding. The Catholic does not 
suppose that God has revealed the whole truth with such clarity 
and completeness that all obscurity is removed. Obscurity often 
causes apparent contradictions. The faith of a Catholic is a fides 
quaerens intellectum; much is obscure, but it is right that we should 
try to understand the truth better, and to reconcile apparent con- 
tradictions. Certain declarations have been made about eterna’ 
punishment, but not enough has been revealed to make it cleat 
how this doctrine can be reconciled with others. We know tha 
no real contradiction can exist between truths, and therefore tha 
apparent contradiction must be due to a false meaning we have 
read into one or other or both of two doctrines. Though we see 
an apparent contradiction we see also that it is not inescapable 
because the meaning is not wholly clear. In short, we accept the 
doctrine of eternal punishment in whatever sense the Church mean: 
it, but we do not fully know what that sense is. Our ignorance 
may be due to some fault in our own minds, or to real obscurity 
in the doctrine as now formulated which further declarations wil 
explain, or else to obscurity which is inevitable in this life. It i: 
quite reasonable and possible to accept the doctrine of eterna 
punishment, while confessing our ignorance for the present abou 
its precise meaning. At the same time it is surely our duty to fact 
the difficulties and try to solve them. 
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By MGR H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


ATHOLIC THEOLOGY as a full degree subject, such as is found 
é in Rome, Louvain, Fribourg, Freiburg, Strasbourg, Bonn 
and many other universities on the continent, is not yet a 
possibility in any English university. True, departments of theology 
exist, and Catholics are not excluded. In Birmingham, at least, 
Catholics lecture in this department on the same footing as non- 
Catholics. This itself is a big advance on the days when theology 
of all kinds was excluded from Birmingham University by charter. 
Now that it is increasingly admitted that a university should support 
a school of theology, is there any hope that any of our universities 
may admit a department of specifically Catholic theology? Clearly, 
if this is ever to happen, we shall have to give reasons why Catholic 
theology should desire separate treatment. The fact that it is given 
special treatment abroad may not appear sufficient reason for its 
introduction here. 

It will be useful to consider first the position of theology at 
present. It does not really fit easily into the Hellenistic scheme, 
upon which all our other departments are organized. The Greeks, 
after all, were our school masters, when it is a question of culture. 
They taught us its meaning, and how it can be acquired. From 
them we learnt to study man in his literature and history; and nature 
by observation. In both cases, our instrument is reason. The starting- 
points of all the sciences, in one way or other, are things material 
and sensible; though some are mainly concerned with the ideas 
derived from these. ‘They scorn’, wrote Newman ‘any process of 
enquiry not founded on experiment; the Mathematics indeed they 
endure, because that science deals with ideas, not with facts, and 
leads to conclusions hypothetical rather than real’ (Jdea, p. 198). 
The difficulty with Christian theology is that it neither starts from 
the observation of nature nor recognizes reason as its sole and 
ultimate instrument of progress. 

In ancient Greece whatever theology existed in the academies 
would have been a type or branch of philosophy. So we find it in 

1 A lecture delivered before the U.C.S. at St Mary’s, Stonyhurst, in August 1952. 
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Plato and Aristotle. When universities grew up in Christian: 
civilizations, it was inevitable that an important place must be found! 
for theology; since universities could not boggle at new methods: 
or instruments, provided such means led to the truth. Yet in the: 
beginning no one realized clearly how different theology must be 
from philosophy. Theory always follows action; and theology had: 
long been recognized before it was defined. By the time of St Thomas, 
it was seen to have a position of its own as a study, not of nature 
or pure reason, but as an employment of reason to understand 
what had arrived from another source, revelation. The two functions 
of theology were now seen to be the study of the sources of 
revelation and the understanding of its content. 

With the Renaissance and its emphasis on induction, theology 
was again in danger. The Renaissance sciences, apart from what 
remained of metaphysics, were inductive. Protestants on the 
continent tried to fit theology into this scheme. It either became a 
branch of metaphysics, as in the case of Kant and Hegel; or it 
became an inductive analysis and synthesis of Christian experience, 
as in many modern Protestant theologians since Schleiermacher. In 
both cases it tended to be naturalized, running the risk of 
degenerating into either metaphysics or psychology. Where this 
risk fully materialized, theology won a place in the Hellenistic 
scheme, but had ceased to be true to itself. It was no longer the 
obedient study of God’s word. 

English Protestant theology remained mainly in a state of 
isolation from these continental Protestant tendencies. During the 
seventeenth century, there was a revival of patristic theology, which 
still treated theology as a science of revelation. Theoretically this 
position was maintained in the eighteenth century, though in 
practice most English non-Catholic theological writers fell in 
varying degrees into the prevailing naturalism of the century. The 
nineteenth century saw a break-up into many and various tendencies. 
There was a strong revival of the Catholic tradition; but alongside 
it there grew up a strong movement away from the supernatural 
and revelation, and here and there were found reflexions of most 
of the German metaphysical or experiential schools. 

The present reaction in favour of theology, which has been 
experienced in most of our universities, seems to be allied with a 
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fairly widespread return towards a supernatural theology of 
revelation. Providentially this has been stimulated by a converging 
of both extremes. On the one hand, there has been a new develop- 
ment of Catholic tendencies; while on the Protestant side there 
has been the vague, yet definite, influence of the new Protestant 
orthodoxy of the Reformed Churches of the Continent and America. 
Both of these have emphasized the drift away from the older forms 
of rationalism. 

Since it is now generally recognized that there has been a 
revelation of truth from above, the place of theology in the university 
is unassailable. If Terence said humani nihil alienum, the university 
surely must say veri nihil alienum. 

But the general spirit of our age still finds difficulty in allowing 
theology to apply its principles. If the source of theological truth 
is above, it is beyond criticism. In Newman’s words, ‘Christian 
truth is purely of Revelation; that revelation we can but explain, 
we cannot increase, except relatively to our own apprehensions; 
without it we should have known nothing of its contents, with it 
we know just as much of its contents, and nothing more. Niehbuhr 
may revolutionize history, Lavoisier chemistry, Newton astronomy; 
but God Himself is the author as well as the subject of theology. 
When Truth can change, its Revelation can change; when human 
reason can outreason the Omniscient, then may it supersede His 
work.’ 

In that passage of Newman’s, we are led to realize, on the one 
hand, the strength and glory of theology for those who believe and, 
on the other, its apparent limits and limitations. “The Divine Voice 
has spoken once for all, and the only question is about its meaning.’ 
In the believing Middle Ages, it was the Queen of sciences; in periods 
of rationalism, it tends to become the Cinderella. It is a sign that 
we have reacted against excessive rationalism that theology is again 
so widely considered as desirable. 

The Greek world, as I have said, attempted no solution to our 
problem, since it did not know it. Theology, in our sense, simply 
did not exist. The Medieval world was too confident of its. possession 
of the truth to worry about the limitation of enquiry that such 
possession brought with it. The Renaissance world was too divided 
against itself to solve the problem finally any way. Even to-day 
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the university world hardly faces the problem with complete 
equanimity. What I mean is, that I fear that many are not fully 
aware that theology is not a humanistic science in the same sense 
as Philosophy, Science or Literature. Members of the theological 
department itself are at least vaguely aware that theirs is not an 
open subject in the same sense as others. I had this brought home 
to me in conversation with an English university professor recently. 
He could not appreciate the theologian’s claim to possess anything 
absolute in the order of truth. He preferred the attitude of the 
modern scientist. ‘My theory is the best approximation to the truth 
of which we are at present capable. It is good as far as it goes. 
Experience teaches us the wisdom of accepting positions provision- 
ally, not to rest in them, but as a stage towards further advances. 
Doubtless we shall soon discard this theory in favour of a more 
satisfactory one. That again will be no more than an approximation, 
a stepping-stone to a more comprehensive one.’ He thought the 
theologian should adopt a similar attitude. 

Of course, if we distinguish between the truth and our full 
understanding of it, it is true that, especially since Newman, theology 
has recognized the possibility of continual growth. For many years, 
to take an example, theologians have been producing new studies 
on the Mass and: the Mystical Body. We believe that we understand 
these doctrines to-day more deeply than Catholics did a hundred 
years ago. In such ways it is possible to grow in our under- 
standing of Christian doctrines. What we now know to be revealed 
will always be accepted as such; but in the course of time, please 
God, its implications will be grasped more clearly and more fully. 
As Christians we are bound to insist that at each stage we have 
some hold on absolute truth, even though we do not understand 
the whole of it. Thus, it is for the Christian absolute truth that Goe 
sent his only-begotten Son to become man and die for our sakes 
To deny the absoluteness of this truth would be to deny that Goe 
has spoken, and that he has visited man in the flesh to become 
his teacher and saviour. In other words, it would be to deny Christian: 
ity altogether. But we may certainly hope to grow in our appreciatior 
of this mystery of love. 

Metaphysics also claims to reach absolute truth, but by differen 
and less sure methods. Since it is based solely on human reason, i 
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can never claim the same allegiance from the Christian as theology, 
which relies on the revelation of the God of all truth. On the other 
hand, Metaphysics is more at home with the other sciences, since, 
though it does not make much use of experiment, it does claim 
to be based solely on the same reason, which all the other sciences 
use. 

Theology is not only unique in its starting-point, Revelation, it 
deals with a different world. If we call the world of the other sciences 
the world of nature, we could call that of theology the world of 
grace. The two worlds are of course in a certain sense coinherent, 
i.e. they exist everywhere together, and this somewhat adds to the 
danger of confusion. Man is in the fullest sense a part of nature, 
but he belongs also to the world of grace. The other sciences consider 
the various aspects of his nature, his physiology, his psychology, 
his history and his literature; theology considers his relation to 
God through grace or its rejection. God as author of nature can 
be known at least imperfectly by philosophy; in his personal reality 
he is only revealed to theology. 

On the other hand, since the worlds of nature and grace are 
as it were interwoven into each other to form the texture of God’s 
providence, theology and the other sciences can never be opposed, 
and should profit by each other’s presence. The world of grace 
here below is not independent. It is, as we say, based upon nature. 
For a full understanding of it, some knowledge of nature, as given 
by the other sciences, is required. Nor is the world of nature in 
actual fact isolated from that of grace. Man cannot be adequately 
understood as he is, if we forget that he has been raised up to grace, 
has fallen, and has been raised up again. Theology and the natural 
sciences each have their own province in which they are independent; 
each can profit by the other when they are attempting to fit their 
particular science into a consistent world-picture, as they should 
do, and inevitably must be tempted to do. Sometimes one or other 
tries to make a satisfactory statement about reality alone; and we 
get the picture either of a scientist using his scientific authority to 
impose on his fellowmen a complete philosophy of life, including 
perhaps the denial of a God; or of a theologian using his theological 
authority to persuade people that the doctrine of evolution is 
unscientific. The scientist may be a philosopher or a theologian at 
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the same time; but, as a scientist he has no authority to speak om 
God’s existence or non-existence or on any of the things of God. 
Likewise the theologian may happen to be a scientist, but, if he 
makes a scientific pronouncement, he does so without the authority 
of the theologian. I agree, of course, that sometimes the border-line 
is hard to see. The question of man’s creation and of his relationship 
to the animal world is such a border-line question, where the only 
true wisdom must lie in close and respectful co-operation between 
science and theology. 

Since Revelation can only be known and accepted as such 
by the light of faith, it seems that true theology demands that gift. 
Such has always been the Catholic view; though we would admit 
that many studies relating to theology, and helpful to theology, 
could be carried on successfully by a person without faith. St Thomas 
always assumes that theology sets out from truths accepted by the 
light of faith. To theologize from truths not accepted by faith could 
only lead to conclusions of a philosophical order, which could be 
more matters of human opinion than of God’s word. 

It is faith which decides whether theology is a dead or a living 
science. Deprived of living faith, it lacks a soul! 

This is what makes the Catholic position regarding theology 
more confident and unambiguous than that of the non-Catholic. 
The Protestant still accepts the entry of God into human history 
in and through the Old and New Testaments as the starting-point 
and root principle of theology. He often retains some sort of faith 
in a body of doctrine deposited in the Christian Church and 
embodied in the creeds. But he is less clear than the Catholic as te 
the definition and locality of that Church. In practice he has often 
ceased to believe in any real way in God’s continued indwelling ir 
a visible organism. This was much less so a century ago, at the 
period of the Oxford movement. For the leaders of that movement 
still claimed that God could at least be found in the universal 
Church met together in Council. It is to-day becoming popular tc 
deny any infallibility in any organ of the Church, which is of course 
equivalent to denying that God dwells in any earthly institution. 

The result of this weakening of the Protestant hold on belie 
and the divinely guided Church is that in practice theology tend: 
to become more and more of a natural science. It still limits itsel 
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without question to the Christian Scriptures and the history of the 
-hristian Church but within those limits tends to convert theology 
nto a branch of history and ancient language together with literary 
ind textual criticism. To quote Newman again, ‘Protestantism 
reats Scripture just as it deals with nature; it takes the sacred text 
is a large collection of phenomena, from which, by an inductive 
srocess, each individual Christian may arrive at just those religious 
conclusions which approve themselves to his own judgement. It 
onsiders faith a mere modification of reason, as being an 
icquiescence in certain probable conclusions till better are found.’ 

Though this has been the tendency of Protestant theology for 
some time, I would not say that it is approached in this spirit by 
ts students. There is to-day in many quarters a return to the 
Christian faith; and there must be among non-Catholics in the 
iniversities many who wish to penetrate more deeply into its meaning 
without questioning what they regard as its certainties. It is still 
approached as a revelation, and there is still the desire to avoid 
1eresy. But such is the Schools course of theology that personal 
aith tends to stay somewhat in the background, and the main 
studies are approached from a purely documentary, critical or 
uistorical standpoint. Catholics would never of course wish to 
neglect these latter aspects, but they would always treat them as 
secondary to the main task of understanding and deepening the 
aith. 

As noted above, in some countries outside of England, where 
Catholics and Protestants attend in sufficient numbers, this different 
uttitude to theology has resulted in the establishment of alternative 
Jepartments of theology, Catholic and Protestant. The university 
n these cases confesses itself incapable of deciding which approach 
0 theology is the right one; it recognizes sincerity on both sides; 
t can have no reason for stating that either side is incapable of 
ittaining much truth by its own methods. Each department believes 
t has a true place in the university, and the university does not 
juestion the claim. There is nothing, on the other hand, to prevent 
tudents in one department attending lectures in the other. 

The position of the English universities in this respect is peculiar. 
[hough the English people are not all united in a common faith, 
t was long the tradition to ignore differences and have exclusively 
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Anglican departments of theology. This tradition has died, as fa. 
as the teaching officially of Anglican theology is concerned, thoug! 
it is still a deeply embedded tradition to ignore differences. Official: 
theology in the English universities is neither Catholic no 
Protestant. In practice Catholics would regard it as Protestant. I 
called upon to defend its system, our university would doubtles 
appeal to the Liberal Hellenic principle of letting the truth speal 
for itself. Let all teachers be given the chance to express their ow1 
sincere convictions, they seem to say, and let the soundest prevail 
If anyone were to suggest that, on this principle, it would be faire 
to admit Mohammedans and Buddhists and Brahmins and Con 
fucians to express their sincere convictions also, probably it woul 
be answered: ‘But our faculty of theology is a faculty of Christia 
theology’. If they were asked to define Christian theology, the 
would vary in their answers. Some would say, what is containec 
in the Old and New Testaments. Others would add the creed: 
and the first six councils; and others again would add Christiar 
experience. In other words, the definition of Christian doctrin 
would be somewhat hazy; particularly as so many of them woul 
be ready to reject as unsound theology a considerable amount o 
the doctrine normally considered to be in the Scripture, Creed, 
and Councils. 

The Englishman is of course notorious in his dislike fo 
definitions. He would usually be quite convinced that anythin; 
taught by the qualified lecturer who has been trained in som 
Christian tradition could be regarded as Christian! 

Within the framework of this non-committal department o 
theology, as it exists in our universities to-day, there is of cours 
no objection in principle to having Catholic lecturers. To m 
knowledge, this only happens officially in Birmingham University 
where Catholics have taken part in the lecturing and tutoring sine 
1946. Though there might be surviving prejudices against Catholic 
in the theology faculty in some universities, I think that th 
universities in general would give Catholics as fair an opportunit 
to hold lectureships and professorships as they would to any other: 
Further, I would like to note the complete lack of bias and spir 
of friendly co-operation which exists in my own university, as fa 
as theology is concerned. 
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But the existence of Catholic lecturers does not make the 
school of theology a course of theology in the Catholic sense. The 
English Degree in theology has been taken by one or two Catholics; 
Dut it remains something very different from what a Catholic would 
desire, who wished to make a deep study of his or her faith. Though 
the School of theology is not neutral, as I said above, confining 
itself, as it does, to the Christian Revelation, yet it is neutral with 
regard to the deep inner world of faith in which the Catholic lives. 
Can one deepen one’s understanding of that world of faith in an 
atmosphere which though friendly is indifferent to it? 

Indeed, Catholicism will never pass from Spring to Summer 
in its revival in our land until we have succeeded in establishing or 
petting established a faculty of Catholic Theology. I would like it 
to be admitted as a full department in one of our universities, 
existing alongside the present theology departments. Could any 
of our universities be persuaded to consider the suggestion, if ever 
we felt competent to make it? The first reaction would be one of 
irritation that we were unwilling to join with them in a combined 
non-denominational or interdenominational effort. From their point 
of view, nothing could be fairer than non-denominationalism. 
From our point of view, Catholicism is not a denomination, but full 
Christianity; and we cannot rest content with a course less than a 
study of the life and deep inner meaning of full Christianity, carried 
forward by and for men in whom the full Christian faith lives. 
Within those bounds, we wish it to be fully scientific and free, as 
indeed it is in the great universities on the continent where faculties 
of Catholic Theology exist. 

Here we are up against the big dividing line between the Catholic 
and Protestant attitude. For them all faiths are opinions, and it 
is always best to give every opinion an equal hearing. For us faith 
s God’s truth, and all other beliefs are opinions. It would be 
Hogical for them not to want to be interdenominational; it would 
€ illogical in us to admit the existence of denominations within true 
Christianity. Christianity could not be one for them, and its theology 
sould not be based on a common faith; Faith must be one for us, 
ind its theology must be built upon a common basis. The Catholic 
s more certain in his own heart, by reason of his own faith, that 
Christianity and Catholicism are really identical than the non- 
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Catholic is certain that basic Christianity is a kind of H.C.F 
underlying the sects. The Catholic does not expect the Protestan 
to see, still less to accept, our point of view, as long as he remain: 
what he is. The non-Catholic should, in return, cease to regard u: 
as uncharitable or narrow-minded for not wanting to lower o1 
lessen our view. The average Catholic would feel at present that he 
could profit little from a course of non-committal theology, whict 
is almost exclusively biblical, literary and textual criticism anc 
church history, though this would be appreciated by a scripture 
specialist. 

Add to this that many non-Catholic lecturers are shy of 
theology, even in those cases where the faith from which they set 
out is true Christian faith; that, secondly, they prefer to record 
all Christian theology as a mere manifestation of purely human 
thought concerning Christianity; that, thirdly, even if there is a 
Catholic lecturer, the schools interest of his pupils will tie him 
down considerably to a syllabus which is more historical and 
critical than theological; and that, lastly, a series of teachers 
approaching Christianity from varying points of view does not 
easily convey a clear and deep understanding of the Catholic way 
of life and the inner meaning of his faith. 

Over against this, the Catholic is sure he could derive much 
profit from a school of Catholic theology, in which Dogmatic 
theology or the theology of the Christian faith, by and in which 
the Catholic lives, would have a predominant place; and in which 
the doctrine taught in and through Scripture would be more 
important than biblical, literary or textual criticism. The University 
should welcome such a course for Catholics—it might turn out te 
be attractive to some non-Catholics—since whatever is good for 
its members, must be good for the university. 

The creation of a department of Catholic theology is the 
greatest desideratum for the Catholic body in England. We have 
now reached the stage where we are no mere unimportant missionary 
community. We hold a recognized position again among the 
Catholic peoples of Christendom. But the absence of any Schoo 
of theology of university standing, where laymen and laywomer 
as well as priests can take a course in Catholic theology is the rea 
reason why there is still comparatively little Catholic theologica 
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cholarship. Visitors from abroad ask us, for instance, who are 
yur Newman specialists; or they ask for a list of our world-famed 
heologians. They are surprised that we can name so few. The 
eason is that, in other countries, an interest in Newman or some 
ther subject, which later develops into scholarship in that province, 
egins with a thesis written for a faculty of theology in that country. 
Newman forms a favourite subject for a thesis in all the Catholic 
Iniversities and faculties over the continent. Many of those who 
write theses continue to study Newman as a life-interest. 

The non-Catholic will reply to this that we shall lose from 
10t hearing non-Catholic scholars. There does not seem to be any 
absolute reason why this should be necessary. In other countries 
where faculties of Catholic and Protestant theology exist side by 
side, it does sometimes happen that students from one department 
will attend lectures of the other. 

Protestants would easily imagine that a department of purely 
Catholic theology would be too restricted in its liberty of research. 
Yet its professors and lecturers would have all the freedom that 
was possessed by St Augustine, St Anselm or St Thomas, or any 
heologian of the Middle Ages, or by any of the hundreds of Catholic 
theologians in the universities of modern Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, France, Italy, Spain and America. The recent Patristic 
Conference held in Oxford, in which hundreds of Catholic scholars 
rom foreign universities took part was a sign of the world-wide 
ecognition of the true scholarship which is cherished in those 
omes of learning. Protestants have long had a healthy respect for 
e scholarship of Catholic theologians of Louvain, Bonn, Tibingen 
nd Freiburg, to mention just a few. 

Naturally there will be a number of difficulties in the practical 
phere. We shall have to choose a university in which to begin, and 
e university will have to accept us. It will have to be a university 
here there is a possibility of gathering together sufficient Catholic 
cholars with the necessary qualifications to form a professor and 
ff. Money will have to be found to endow a professorship. A 
pply of Catholic students, preferably both from the clergy and 
ity, will be required. The permission of the hierarchy and of 
ome, will be needed, if it is to have ecclesiastical blessing. I may 
y that I have already had an offer from a Catholic, willing to 
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leave a large sum of money for this purpose. The university whic. 
would provide the largest number of advantages from our poin 
of view would seem to be Oxford, since there is a presentabl 
number of Catholic students and of Catholic scholars either alread 
there, or within reach. 

All this must still seem like a dream. Until it can come true 
we must explore more seriously the possibilities of increasing th 
facilities of studying Catholic theology by every means possible 
If it ever becomes clearly impossible, we shall have to think seriousl 
of an Institute of Higher Catholic Studies run independently c 
our existing universities. This may be the only eventual solutior 
as the difficulties of overcoming prejudice against this kind ¢ 
school appear to many enormous! But it would be far better ; 
such a department could be incorporated into our present universit 
system, so that Catholics could continue to maintain their unit 
and co-operation with their non-Catholic fellow-citizens, whic 
seems to many of us an advantage in our country. I have of cours 
in all this been assuming that a Catholic University is at least ou 
of the question, even if desirable, in our present conditions. 
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By ETHELBERT CARDIFF, O.F.M. 


HE recent appearance of the first two volumes of the critical 

text of Scotus? is an event of high importance to Scholastic 

philosophers and theologians as well as to medievalists 
everywhere. The lack of a reliable canon of his works, the confessed 
inaccuracy of much that went for Scotus’ text, the practice, in the 
more reliable editions, of accompanying the text with a commentary 
that often left the unfamiliar reader in doubt as to what was Scotus 
and what was commentary, all this has greatly discouraged the 
study of the Subtle Doctor; and the need for an accurate text has 
been given still greater urgency with the advance of medieval 
studies in our own day. Early in the present century Fr Minges 
wrote: ‘Whether all the writings contained in these editions (of 
Wadding and Paris) are by Scotus himself is doubtful; it is certain, 
however, that many changes and additions were made by later 
Scotists. A critical edition is still wanting.’? And the Franciscan 
Educational Conference, an annual gathering of the more learned 
embers of the three branches of the Order in the United States, 
as put on record its conviction that the renaissance of the Scotist 
chool must await in the first place the production of a critical 
ition, ‘the imperious demand of the moment’. That demand is 
t long last on the way to be satisfied. Questions like the authorship 
f the De Rerum Principio, the Theoremata, the De Perfectione 
tatuum, all three in some ways opposed to the mind of Scotus as 
e have it in his indubitably authentic work, are to be discussed 
new? and, we trust, to be set at rest for ever. 

The work has been long on the way, but when we have learnt 
omething of the gigantic tasks involved in its preparation, the 
elay will not surprise us. It would be an impertinence in the present 
iter to praise the infinitely patient expert examination of great 
umbers of manuscripts in all parts of Europe and the staggering 


1 Doctoris Subtilis et Mariani Joannis Duns Scoti Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Opera 
mnia, studio et cura Commissionis Scotisticae ad fidem codicum edita. Typis Poly- 
lottis Vaticanis, 1950. Vols I and II. 

2 Cath. Encyclopedia, art. Scotus. 

3In a volume that is promised us at the end of the series. But a note informs us 
at the De Rerum Principio is certainly the work not of Scotus but of Cardinal Vitalis 
e Furno. It also names several experts who express the gravest doubts about the 
De Perfectione Statuum. 
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erudition that has gone to the production of these first volumes. 
But satisfaction must be expressed at the promise these volumes 
give that the undertaking shall in no way rank below the splendid 
Opera Omnia of St Bonaventure and Opera Omnia of Alexander 
of Hales that already lie to the credit of this Franciscan Historical 
School. 

In an earlier work Fr Balic, the learned chairman of the Scotus 
Commission, deprecates any attempt to set forth at this moment 
a synthesis of Scotus’ teaching.* The thing has been attempted more 
than once in the recent past, sometimes with deplorable results.* 
Long and careful study of an unimpeachable text, by many minds 
approaching from many angles, is essential before we can hope tc 
present a complete Scotus system in any way comparable to the 
magnificent system of St Thomas. But certain lines of thought and 
certain intellectual positions long recognized as characteristically 
Scotist are undeniable, and a short discussion of one or two of 
these may help to some inkling of the manner of mind that was 
his. 

He was known throughout the later Middle Ages as the Subtle 
Doctor; and this high encomium, offered in pure homage and 
praise, we may well offer him too. His subtlety lay not in brilliant 
division and sub-division (indeed he more often unifies where St 
Thomas—for example—divides®) but in endlessly patient thorough. 
ness and depth of thought. When, for example, he says that the 
word ens must be used univocally of God and of creatures, he 
does not mean that the divine nature can be called being in the 
sense in which creatures are called beings. He is fully aware of the 
infinite gulf that lies between the divine essence and all else that is 


* Since the above was written, June 1952, La Croix announces that M. Etienne 
Gilson has accomplished the task. He is perhaps the only man alive who could mak 
it a success. 

5 See: La Philosophie de Duns Scot par Bernard Landry, Paris 1922, Librairi 
Alcan, and Fr Ephrem Longpré’s merciless examination of that regrettable work 
La Philosophie de Duns Scot: Ephrem Longpré. Société et Libraire S. Francoi: 
d’Assise. Paris, 1924. 

6 ‘One thing I will say not irrelevantly: St Thomas usually loves distinctions, whil 
Scotus loves unity . . . St Thomas will have all angels to be distinct in species, Scotu 
holds them to be of one species but numerically distinct. St Thomas makes a rea 
distinction between the soul and its powers, Scotus not. At conception St Thoma: 
sees three distinct souls in man, vegetative, sensitive and rational; Scotus one only 
with several powers. In Justification, St Thomas has two distinct forms, grace an 


charity. Scotus, eager for unity, has only one—charity’. Collationes Doctrinae S 
Thomae et Scoti. Macedo. Coll. 7. Padua 1673. 
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and for him as for St Thomas, there is no more than an analogy 
between these two. But he says that the ratio formalis of being, i.e. 
the bare act of existence, is the same in both:? and he adds that 
those who deny this in words, have to admit it in practice. We 
are here face to face with the most simple of all ideas, the act of 
existing, and for Scotus this idea is anterior to all modes of existence. 
M. R. Belmont remarks here that Scotus has ‘filled in a gap’;? in 
other words, that discussion would come to an end if this most 
elementary and indivisible of all ideas, the bare idea of being-in- 
existence, could have more than one meaning!®. God, however, 
is outside all category, and creature nature is but an analogy of Him. 

Recent medieval research has put the metaphysical genius of 
Scotus in a bright light and it would probably be difficult to-day 
to meet with the naive estimates of his doctrine that were current 
in some circles forty years ago or less. It is probably no longer 
just to charge Catholic seminaries, as a non-Catholic Oxford 
scholar charged them some years ago, with not knowing what the 
Popes have said about Scotus.' The writer adds: ‘There is no 
reason why the critical activity of Scotus should be suspected; it 
serves to bring out the richness and variety of medieval thought’. 
Were not all thirteenth and fourteenth century writings on philosophy 
critical, i.e. intelligent siftings and appraisements of the doctrines 
of their contemporaries? 

The intellectual struggle of the thirteenth century may no 
longer be presented in terms of a dying Augustinianism desperately 
trying to hold off the assaults of a victorious new Aristotelianism. 
The terms ‘Augustinian’ and ‘Aristotelian’, first introduced by 


7*Teneo opinionem meam mediam quod cum simplicitate Dei stat quod aliquis 
sit conceptio communis sibi et creaturis, non tamen communis ut generis’ (Ox. ] d. 
7 q. 3). 

+ Magistri tractantes de Deo et de his quae cognoscuntur de Deo, observant 
mivocitatem entis in modo dicendi licet voce hoc negent’ (Reportata Parisiensia, 
, d. iii, q. i, n. 7). 

®R. Belmont, Etudes sur la Philosophie de Duns Scot: Dieu, Existence et Cognos- 
cibilité. Paris 1913, p. 264. iff 

10 Pére Longpré sums up the question thus: ‘Is being conceivable in its purely 
‘ormal aspect? Scotus holds that those who refuse to admit this notion of being, 
in the ultimate limit of abstraction, are to some extent the victims of their imagination.’ 
.c.p. 101. 

at See: Franciscan Philosophy at Oxford in the Thirteenth Century: D. E. Sharp, 
. 283. For an account of the high honour Scotus enjoyed in European Universities 
rom the fourteenth to the eighteenth century, see Longpré, l.c. pp. 9-14. 
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Franz (afterwards Cardinal) Ehrie in 1889, were not even then 
meant to bear the theory that some later writers have put upon 
them; and further research has gone far to destroy that theory. 
Cardinal Ehrie himself shows a certain caution in his use of the 
terms: ‘This (older school) freed itself much more slowly from the 
bonds which tied it to St Augustine, and assimilated the theorems 
of the Stagirite with much greater caution; whence, of course, Rt 
had the advantage of receiving his teaching in a mature form, 
purified through better translations, and purged of the influence 
of Arabian commentators. Yet, on the other hand, the new school 
had the advantage that its process of transformation was effected 
in a more uniform and systematic manner by the surpassing genius of 
Aquinas." Later study goes further and shows that, for all their 
respect for and indebttdness to St Augustine, the thirteenth century 
thinkers all regarded themselves as Aristotelians. The struggle 
might be better presented as one between two interpretations of 
Aristotle. St Thomas not only gives us Aristotle: he enormously 
improves him in the giving; and many of his contemporaries not! 
unnaturally failed to recognize it as Aristotle. On the other hand, 
the Faculties of Arts of the Universities of Paris and Oxford 
throughout the thirteenth century consistently taught the doctrines 
of Aristotle as they knew them. The main teaching everywhere was 
Aristotelian and the great names among the ‘Augustinians, 
Alexander of Hales, St Bonaventure, Matthew of Aquasparta, 
Roger Bacon, Thomas of York, all look to Aristotle as the 
Philosopher, the leader and guide in metaphysical thought. In her 
study of Thomas of York, who lectured at both Oxford and 
Cambridge between the years 1250 and 1260, Miss Sharp gives 
us, besides some half a dozen works of the Stagirite himself, no 
fewer than ten Jewish and Arabic commentators upon Aristotle 
whom Thomas quotes. A recent very important work upon Roger 
Bacon shows us, with much documentary evidence that Bacon is, 
in his own opinion, a pure Aristotelian. Bacon lectured in the 
Faculty of Arts at Paris between 1240 and 1246, and for him ‘the 
authority of Aristotle is in all matters of philosophy, eminent: al 
others are subordinate and complementary to the Philosopher’ 
Various commentators, all more or less accepted as ‘authorities’ 
48 F. Ehrie: Der Augustinismas, p. 608. 
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hex Bacon here and there as to the true meaning of Aristotle. 
in spite of this syncretism, no term is more suitable to qualify 


We must go for an explanation of the curious indirectness of Scotus’ 
Bpposition to St Thomas. The opposition exists only here and there. 
very often agrees with St Thomas, although it is usually for 
feasons other than St Thomas’ reasons; and when he differs from 
him it is without heat, with 2 dispassionate and unemotional 
criticism that contrasts sharply with the later bitter quarrels of 
sympathy Scotus’ fineness of manner in debate. ‘Despite the legend, 
Scotus never indulges in polemics, and his work is stamped with an 
imperturbable serenity. He will begin with an exposition, an analysis 
and an examination of each subject in its length and breadth... 
fier which he will offer modestly his own solution, a solution that 
takes the middle way, mediando. Nothing could equal the 
ease and boldness of his courteous but pitiless criticism except the 
: and boldness of his own doctrinal constructions. Throughout, 
are inspired by the single love of truth; and, astonishingly, 
Yast impression left on the mind by the consummate meta- 
ical skill of the Subtle Doctor is one of sweetness and good 
pense.” The words might have been written of the Angelic Doctor 
himself. 
| Quite other is Scotus’ manner with Henry of Ghent, the enemy 
aginst whom he directs his most devastating criticism; for in 
, Scotus saw much that was for him positively evil. Of Henry's 
loctrine of relations Scotus says: Destruitur fides, destruitur scientia 
% metaphysica, destruitur causitas causae secundac,” it is not 
scoters Ceol: Bogor Bas: Toe Prbiem of the Solin hs Phi we 
eM. Baudin. Quosed by ee tnee Lister, Innsbruck, 1906. Ih, pp 458-9. 
MRP ILA g win 1013 
a if 
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irrelevant to note that Henry was a Platonic Idealist, which was 
something quite outside the Aristotelian tradition. But more: 
Scotus saw in him the beginning of the Nominalism that split 
Scholasticism from top to bottom in the next century. The main 
metaphysical task of Scotus was to destroy in its seeds the menace 
to Aristotelian philosophy that he foresaw in the doctrine of Henry 
of Ghent.17 What Chesterton describes Newman as doing vis-a-vis 
the coming nineteenth century Liberalism in religion, Scotus did 
in regard to the Nominalism he saw on the horizon: ‘He took down 
a sword to parry a blow which was not yet delivered’. The blow 
was delivered some twenty years later by the powerful hand of 
Ockham; and it is important to note here that Ockham’s work 
is largely directed against Scotus by name. It is Scotus’ teaching 
about the objective foundation of the universal, his delimitation of 
the contours of the fundamentum in re of the universal, that Ockham 
sets out specially to destroy in his LOGICA and in his 
Commentaries.1® The father, malgré lui, of the great and powerful 
School of English Empiricism, a school which includes Locke and 
Hume (to whom Kant confessed his indebtedness) as well as Mill 
and the nineteenth century philosophers, rightly or wrongly saw in 
Scotus his main adversary, and he directed his powerful criticism 
principally upon him. After this, it is a little ironical to find writers 
like M. Maritain lumping Scotus with the Nominalists! 

The Nominalist position is at first sight very reasonable and 
extremely attractive. There exists outside the mind nothing but the 
individual; we meet with nothing else in our contacts with the 
external world. Therefore the universal is but a mental convenience, 
it is something which the mind creates and sets up in its effort to 
make its experience intelligible to itself. Since in nature there is 
but the particular thing, the genera and species which make up so 


17 B. Longpré has counted more than fifty places in Scotus that are immediately 
directed against Henry of Ghent. Scotus’ theology of the Trinity is particularly 
difficult to understand, he says, ‘parcequ’elle suppose une idée compréhensive de la 
pensée d’Henri de Gand’. ‘If’, he goes on, ‘we must see the Franciscan Doctor’s 
criticism as directed against a system, there is no question but that the system is 
that of Henry of Ghent’. l.c., p. 284. 

18 An article in the Revue neo-Scholastique, Le Nominalisme de Guillaume d’ Ockham, 
by R. P. Doncoeur, s.3., clearly establishes the special direction against Scotus of 
much of Ockham’s work. ‘En fait, dans sa Logique et dans le Premier Livre des 


Sentences, il ne prend en considération que la thése de Duns Scot.’ Revue neo-Schol., 
XXIII, 5-25. 
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much of the mind’s life are things proper to itself, a world inter- 
preted, organized, classified and almost constructed, in accordance 
with the needs of an intelligence. 

All this seems highly sane and rational until we bring the 
mind close to the facts. In fact we do not see individuals only. We 
see them, and have to see them, in their species. Each is knowable 
only as a sample of its species. What is Socrates? You offer no 
answer to that question until you introduce his manhood. His 
manhood is so essential to the understanding of what the word 
‘Socrates’ means, that St Thomas with all the Aristotelians insists 
that knowledge of Socrates is first knowledge of a universal called 
‘humanity’ applied to the particular called ‘Socrates’. The mind 
does not find around it a wilderness of disparate and unrelated 
individuals and turn them into the tidy garden of knowledge. It 
discovers not only the things but their mutual relations, and its 
organization of things into their genera and species is based entirely 
‘upon its observations. In a word, the universals are implicit in the 
individuals. 

For St Thomas the individual is differentiated only by its 
materia, not materia in general but materia signata, i.e. the 
particular materia that underlies the form before my eyes. But 
Scotus is not content with this, feeling that materia, even materia 
signata, is too indeterminate to differentiate the particular thing. 
For him the principle of individuation is what he calls haecceitas, 
or thisness; which at first sight would seem like an avoidance of 
the question, for the question is what makes a thing to be a ‘this’. 
Actually, however, there is a whole philosophy behind the word 
hecceitas. 

What the mind sees are natures (entitates quidditative). These 
natures are of themselves neither universals nor singulars, they 
are rather, as natures, indifferent to the one or to the other.1® And 
these natures are contracted into particular things by what Scotus 


19 ‘Omnis entitas quidditativa . . . est de se indifferens ut entitas quidditativa ad 
hanc entitatem et illam, ita quod ut entitas quidditativa est naturaliter prior ista 
entitate ut haec . . . et sicut compositum non includit suam entitatem qua est hoc, 
inquantum natura, ita nec materia inquantum natura includit suam entitatem 
qua est haec materia, nec forma inquantum natura includit suam. Ergo ista entitas 
non est materia vel forma vel compositum, inquantum quodlibet istorum est natura. 
Sed est ultima realitas entis, quod est materia, vel quod est forma vel quod est 
compositum’ (Ox. II, d. iii, q. vi, n. 15). 
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calls the ultima realitas entis, and this last reality of the particular 
is to be found in the matter, in the form and in the composite of 
both. 2° It is in fact a kind of forma individuans, which makes matter, 
form and composite to be this matter, this form, this composite. 
But, as we shall see, there is something of a metaphysical mystery 
here. 

Scotus’ examination of universals and particulars is perhaps 
unsurpassed in Scholastic writing. The universal as such exists in 
the mind only; but it is potentially in the thing. The nature, in itself 
indifferent, is in the thing, is indeed distinct from the thing by only 
a formal distinction; but it may be extended into a universal or 
contracted to an individual. The precise element of this contraction, 
or the precise nature of the individual is, says Scotus, a mystery to 
the human mind. For whatever thought we have in the mind is, 
since it is a thought, at least a potential universal—and therefore 
repugnant to becoming the root element of particularity. The 
ultima realitas entis, as described above, is, it would appear, as 
far as thought can go in the matter; and this because of the very 
nature of thought. . 

Despite Fr Balic’s warning about system-making at this stage 
of the recovery of the text, I cannot end without some reference 
to the great and powerful synthesis of charity which, it daily becomes 
clearer, dominates the whole theological thought of Scotus.# 
Cardinal Ehrle has called St Bonaventure the St Francis de Sales 
of the thirteenth century: whenever divine love is in question, he 
takes a place of high splendour beside the Seraphic Francis of Assisi. 
But it may be asked whether it is not Scotus who has pushed meta- 
physical speculation to the ultimate frontiers of love, and enabled 
all Franciscan thought, in philosophy, in theology, in the mystic 
life to be organized round divine charity. Love for him is at the 
beginning of all the activity of the Blessed Trinity ad extra. Love 
conditions the return of creatures to their First Principle. And it is 
in love that at last shall be consummated the eternal union of the 

lect with God. 


#°St Bonaventure has a similar suggestion: ‘Additio seu differentia contrahens’. 
(1Sent., d. xxv, p. 1, a. 2, q. 3). He rejects, however, any suggestion of a forma 
individuans. 


*! For much of what follows I am indebted to E. Longpré, l.c. pp. 128-160. 
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It has been the fate of this great thinker, not only to be mis- 
inderstood, as other speculative geniuses have, but to be credited 
with doctrines diametrically opposed to his thought. Until recently 
1€ was, aS we saw, sometimes dubbed a Nominalist. He has been 
iccused of being a hard and ruthless logician, who understood 
iothing of the Seraphic love of St Francis. And some have even 
written him down a crazy voluntarist, who presents God to us as 
in arbitrary and capricious tyrant. 

Scotus has much to say about the infinite freedom of the divine 
will and the adorable majesty of the God of the Gospel. But this 
sod is the God of order and of reason. Deus est rationabilissime 
olens; Deus est ordinatissime volens he insists repeatedly.22 And 
t is precisely because of his confidence in this divine rationality 
hat he dares to push human reason to its ultimate point in explora- 
ion of the divine ways of love. God necessarily knows Himself, 
ind with a knowledge which exhausts the riches of the divine 
iature. God therefore necessarily loves the divine nature with 
in infinite love.*? God could not be guilty of the injustice of not 
oving with infinite love a nature which He recognized to be infinitely 
ovable.**. The Father loves that nature in His Son. The Son loves 
hat nature in His Father. The mutual love of these is the Holy 
spirit; and the love of the Three for the divine nature is the eternal 
yeatitude of God. : 

Scotus quotes from Richard of St Victor: ‘Perfecte diligens 
yult dilectum diligi’. ‘God’, says Scotus, “desired to have other 
overs: vult Deus alios diligentes’; because He foresaw the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, which could love Him with the very love which is 
he eternal happiness of God in the Blessed Trinity. It was for this 
eason that He predestined the Man Christ even if Christ had been, 
he only creature to be created.» For predestination is the divine 
lesire and decree that a soul should efficaciously and finally possess 
vithin it the divine love of God. The predestination of Christ and 
f the Elect Scotus can never conceive as something ‘occasioned’, 

22 See Ox. III, d. XXXII, q. I, n. 6, XV: and R.P. III, d. vii, q. IVa Delve 
SOx it 1d..1,.qe 1, ns 13; 


4 This is the meaning of the word ‘castus’ in the passage lower down, i.e. dis- 
iterested, an act of justice. ; wages 

25¢ | adhuc fuisset Christus sic predestinatus, imo, et si non fuisset creandi alii 
uam solus Christus’ (R.P. III, d. vii, q. iv, n. 4). This is also the doctrine of St 
‘rancis de Sales in his Treatise of the Love of God (Bk II, chap. iv). 
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ie. dependent upon some other created condition.?® The who’ 
reason for the divine activity ad extra Scotus finds in the ven 
nature of that love, pure, liberal and disinterested by which Go 
loves the divine nature. ‘Omnis ordinate volens primo vult finen 
deinde immediatius quae sunt fini immediatiora . . . Dico igitt 
sic: primo Deus diligit se; secundo diligit se aliis, et iste est amc 
castus; tertio vult se diligi ab alio qui potest eum summe diliger 
loquendo de amore alicujus extrinseci; et quarto praevidit uniones 
illius naturae quae debet eum summe diligere, etsi nullus cecidisset.’ 
‘Thus is Christ’, says Fr Longpré, ‘placed as the alpha of the who. 
contingent order, because of the immense love of the Sacred Hea: 
for His Father—quia potest eum summe diligere. And it is th 
power to love divinely that the Redeemer conveys to His fello 
creatures in bestowing upon them sanctifying grace, which, yo 
will remember, is for Scotus identical with charity.’ 


*6 “Non video praedestinationem alicujus esse occasionat ili 
praedestinavit alios ad se’ (R.P. III, d. ated Gui; no 13): ee ee 
at (Rb) LE edenvil,) q. ivainis) 
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By DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


ANS URS VON BALTHASAR is Karl Barth’s Catholic opposite 
-] number at the University of Basel. His book is the fruit of 
long familiarity and deep sympathy with the Protestant 
eologian, and its aim is to show the possibility of a fruitful meeting 
stween Barth’s thought and Catholic theology. His method is not 
ie superficial one of finding, here and there, points of agreement. 
is in Barth’s theology taken as a whole that he finds an opening 
at the Catholic theologian can’t afford to ignore. Taken as a 
hole, and taken in its development: this latter point is of supreme 
aportance: it is the key-idea of the book. If Barth has been mis- 
nderstood by Catholic theologians, this is essentially because 
ley have not attended to the development in his thought from the 
vo commentaries on Romans to the last volumes of the Church- 
9gmatics. It is the painful experience of most of us, that our friends 
€ us as what we were, not as what we have become, and this 
isunderstanding is frequent in the sphere of thought. An author 
labelled and docketed according to his first impact on the world 
f ideas. The label that has stuck to Barth is the description 
ialectical’. To see what this means, what it implies in the world 
f religious thought and controversy, we have to go rather far 
ield. We have to understand what is, in fact, the main intellectual 
sue in the Reformation. 

Christianity is not a man-made system of thought and conduct, 
ut a divine revelation. On this point, Catholics and Protestants 
e agreed. But now comes the crucial question: how do our human 
eas, of God and of the good life, stand in relation to that 
velation? Are they simply disconcerted by it, or have they still 
proper place within it ? To put it far too simply, the Protestant 
sted for being disconcerned, the Catholic for having a proper 
ace. Luther’s revolution was a powerful, chaotically powerful, 
affirmation of the scandal of the Cross, against what seemed to 
m a humanization of God’s saving word and action, limiting the 
ord to scholastic categories and the action to a purely institutional 


L A broadcast talk reviewing Karl Barth, Darstellung und Deutung Seiner Theologie, 
Hans Urs von Balthasar. For another account see the Revd E. Quinn’s The Way 
ck, DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Summer 1952. 
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dispensation of grace. He adopted an essentially negative or tra; 
attitude to the possibilities of the human mind in theology. 

The thought of Karl Barth was, in its beginnings, a repetiti 
of Luther’s challenge. But it would be quite misleading to descri 
that thought as anti-intellectual. It is highly intellectual, but in 
special sense: an intellectual exercise which seeks not the enrichme 
of the mind but its progressive denudation. There is God’s wor 
and there is the human response. But the response, being a mov 
ment of the creaturely and sin-infected mind, is committed 

falsifying the word, to remodelling it to its own likeness. Fre 
this it has to be continually held back. In the act of faith, man 
for ever responding to the word, and for ever having to deny t 
human dynamism in that response. Thus the truth of God 
apprehended, ‘theologized’, not in any serene contemplation a: 
fruition of it, but in the unending movement between affirmati: 
and denial. I respond . . . but then I immediately dissociate mys 
from ‘myself responding’, and so on. The divine word declares - 
shape and character in the human milieu not as a seal impresses 

shape on wax, but as a rock in the ocean withstands and breaks 1 
the successive waves. The waves do reveal the shape of the roc 
but negatively. The human intellect does reveal the word of Go 
but in a continual self-negation. It cannot ‘bear’ the truth, as Bar 
is fond of saying at this stage. It is this approach to theology tk 
is called ‘dialectical’. It has an immense attraction for the mind 
a certain stage of its development. But deepening self-awarene 
reveals a fatal flaw in this method. We come to realize that tI 
continual negation is really a subtle form of self-indulgence. 
begin to detect in ourselves a certain relishing of uncertainty: a 
then, if we are honest with ourselves, the game is up. We ha 
caught ourselves out doing the one thing we set out not to d 
transforming the word of God into a fascinating if austere intellectt 
exercise. The humility of pure dialectic is, in reality, the last refu 
—perverse creatures that we are—of human self-sufficiency. TI 
is the crisis which Barth encounters in his second Epistle to t 
Romans. Dialectic as the substance of theological method will - 
longer do. From then on we find him discovering and explori 
another method: that of analogy. Analogy, as opposed to dialect 
attributes to the intelligence a positive function in the act of fait 
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Tesponding to God’s word, I perceive something in myself. 
lat something is not to be identified with God’s word—dialectic 
Tight to that extent: but it is not to be rejected—and that is 
here dialectic goes wrong. It is not the distortion of the word, 
it its authentic refraction in the many-sided medium of my 
perience, its authentic analogy in my experience. What is ‘my 
perience’ at this point? It is the experience of a new freedom. 
um conscious of a free act in myself—such that I have to confess 
at what I formerly took to be my freedom is only a pale reflexion 
this freedom. In the freedom of my act in responding to grace, 
realize God’s freedom in giving it. Between these two freedoms, 
od’s and mine, there is an unique correspondence—and Barth 
Iis this correspondence ‘analogy’. 

This idea is extremely difficult to express adequately. To précis 
as I have done is almost to parody it. It requires rather to be 
silt up—because it isn’t so much an idea as an intuition. You 
ill find it in writers like Marcel, Le Senne, Lavelle . . . this lucid 
ception of the person’s deepest activity as having a source beyond 
self, a personal source of light in which the knower is bathed. 
nowing reveals itself as a being-known. As Victor Poucel puts it: 
| faut étre regardé pour étre éclairé’. Barth puts it characteristically 
hen he says that the theological cogito is really a cogitor. And 
yu'll find it in St Paul. Now, he says to the Galatians, you have 
10wn God, or rather, are known by God.? And he describes the 
IIness of beatific knowledge in the same terms: then, he says, I 
all know even as I am known.? 

To grasp the Barthian doctrine of analogy we have to realize 
at it implies not only a knowing of the divine through the human 
it also a knowing of the human through the divine . . . two move- 
ents forming inseparable components of one act of knowing. 
he role ascribed to the human mind is more than that of 
yproximating to a knowledge of God with self-knowledge as 
; guide. It seems rather that man is directly associated in God’s 
vn self-declaration. But now, if we take a look at Barth’s develop- 
ent as I have so far described it, something must strike us very 
reibly. Can it be called a development from the initial dialectical 


2 Gal. iv, 9. 
et Cor. xiii, 12. 
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standpoint? Isn’t it, rather, a violent swing-over from one extrer 
to another? What has become of the absolute transcendence | 
God’s revelation over the human intelligence, of the absolutene 
of God’s initiative in making that revelation? Yet on this fundi 
mental point Barth remains consistent. You see, we are talking abo: 
God (declaring himself) and about man (the hearer): but we cann: 
do so properly except in the light of the God-Man, Christ Jesu 
It is in this light that the later thought of Barth is co-ordinated. 
We tend to think of creation first, and then of the Incarnatic 
as God’s remedy for its fall. And we transpose this order into Goe 
as though he started merely by creating man and then found th: 
he needed redemption, and so sent his son to us. But what is th 
Incarnation? It is the oneness of God and man in a single divir 
person. Now, as between this and the creation of man, which 
‘first? . . . in the most important sense of the word? To put th 
question diagramatically: considering God as the centre, and movir 
out to the world, which do we encounter first? Surely the God-Ma: 
and then man. Christ is for us, yes. But the fundamental meanir 
of this is that we are for him. Barth can still say, with St Paul, ‘wk 
has entered into the mind of the Lord?’ But he can now conclud 
as St Paul does immediately in this context, “We have the mind « 
Christ’. This gives us the vital conclusion that Christ is the ch 
not only to our redemption but to our creation also. He is tl 
pattern on which we were created. Without him, we cannot unde 
stand ourselves, our relation to each other and to the world in whic 
we live . . . and, above all, our relation to God. It is because tl 
God-Man is the pattern of human existence that human experien 
can mediate divine revelation. In other words, Christ is the bas 
of theological analogy, and it is by him that the latter is validate 
And so the Barth of analogy is consistent with the early Bart 
because analogy has its roots in the divine initiative which he usé 
to think could only be safeguarded by dialectic. It is by becomit 
Christocentric that his thought has emerged from the night of pu 
dialectic into the daylight of analogy. Whatever may be our fin 
judgement on that thought—and a theological system has - 
stand up to much and rigorous testing—we cannot deny that 
is full of light. It is time to let Barth speak for himself. ‘In tl 
beginning, with God, there was this one being, Jesus Christ. | 
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us origin (Ursprung) all is clarity, all is love and grace. In God 
were is no darkness.’ And here is something for the scripture 
sholar: Barth says that the many texts that refer to the son as 
pha and Omega, as the Firstborn, as he through whom and for 
hom all things are made, cannot be understood of ‘an eternal 
ivine son or logos in abstracto, but only of the son in his oneness 
ith the man Jesus.’® 

This thought finds its extreme expression in the following: 
We do not exaggerate when we say: originally and properly Jesus 
+hrist alone is man . .. man who is flesh . . . and then in a derivatory 
ense and secondary sense those who in faith through the Holy 
pirit are one fiesh with him.’® Doesn’t this imply that Christ is a 
ind of superman to which we only approximate? Yet Barth is 
ully alive to this danger, and he insists that Christology can never 
imply become anthropology. There is, in any case, a very profound 
sense in which we are incomplete as men. While other things have 
heir natures implanted in them from the start, man’s nature is 
omething that he is for ever conquering. He is always ‘becoming 
yhat he is’. Lavelle defines man as ‘un étre qui se fait’. This ‘incom- 
lete humanity of man’, therefore, is the witness of experience, 
nd not something imposed by a certain theological system... 
ut it seems to find in that system a new depth of meaning. 

How does the developed Barthian position open onto Catholic 
1eology? 

Von Balthasar finds two tendencies in modern Catholic 
heology that augur well here. The first of these is an increasingly 
thristocentric approach, and the second has to do with the question 
f analogy. Many Catholic writers have understood the knowledge 
f God by analogy as being an intellectual act independent of 
svelation . . . as though God revealed himself ‘naturally’ by his 
reation quite apart from his revelation in Jesus Christ, and this 
onception has been vigorously opposed by Barth. Von Balthasar 
olds, however, that this is not the necessary interpretation of the 
fatican Council’s definition of a ‘twofold order of knowledge, 
atural and supernatural’, as these writers have supposed. The 
ninutes’ of the Council make it clear that the object of the definition 


4Von Balthasar, 188—quoting and expanding Barth 4, 157. 
5 128—quoting and expanding Barth 6, 580. 
® Kirchliche Dogmatik 1, 1, 49. 
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is merely to establish that the natural knowledge is not destroye 
by the act of faith, not that it can exist apart from faith. The wai 
is open, therefore, for the Catholic theologian to consider th 
analogical knowledge of God as built into the act of faith. This i 
the approach of Przywara, whom von Balthasar quotes extensively 
On these two issues, Catholic theology is going towards Barth 
and the Catholic theologian will be prepared to admit an indebted 
ness to him for being recalled to a richer vein of his own traditior 
On the other hand, Barth’s development is leading him, whethe 
he likes it or not, towards the very essence of Catholic theolog. 
in that he is coming to recognize more and more the human & 
revelation. Human means, inevitably, social and institutional 
and when these elements are seen no longer as adulterating a “pure 
revelation but as an integral part of the Christian economy th 
protestant account of revelation would seem to be in difficulties. 
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| Dictionnaire de Spiritualité Ascétique et Mystique, Doctrine et Histoire. 
Ed. Charles Baumgartner, s.J. and others. Fascicules xiv-xv, Contemplation 
—Cor. (Beauchesne) 


E welcome a further instalment of this great ‘dictionary’ or 
encyclopedia, of which the direction has now passed to the 


French Jesuit faculty of theology at Enghien (Belgium). The 
present double number consists mainly of an enormous article, really a 
series of articles by a large number of scholars, on Contemplation, 
continued from the previous number. 

The story of the theory of contemplation in the east may be said 
to turn on the great alternative between a ‘mysticism of light’, of which 
Evagrius is the typical exponent, and the mysticism of negation and 
‘ecstasy’ (the word needs to be watched: here it means something quite 
different from ‘psycho-physical phenomena’) of the Pseudo-Areopagite. 
For Evagrius the contemplation of God, while presupposing that all 
other knowledge and ideas are transcended and left behind, and excluding 
of course every sensible or imaginative vision, is yet itself an intellectual 
vision : God is seen, not indeed in himself but in the contemplative’s 
purified mind (nous), bathed as it is, in prayer, in the light of the Trinity. 
The grace-transformed mind is then a mirror of God, and as thus mirroring 
God it gives a foretaste, though only a foretaste, of the ‘ultimately 
desirable’, of what we in the west call the beatific vision of the life to come. 
The two great masters of the other stream of thought are St Gregory 
of Nyssa and especially the Pseudo-Areopagite. For the latter the supreme 
ontemplative act is an ecstasy; an ecstasy affecting not the senses or 
he consciousness but the intelligence; the intelligence transcending 
itself in an ascent which brings it, beyond its own limits, into contact 
ith (and therefore, paradoxical as it sounds and is, into a knowledge of) 
od. It is an act in which the mind (nous) ‘stands outside itself and 
utside everything else’. But in contemplation there is an ecstasy not 
f the mind only but of love: ‘Divine love is ecstatic, not allowing the 
overs to belong to themselves but to those they love’. Indeed, at this 
tage contemplation and love are one thing, a sympathy and co-operation 
the English words are too much battered and degraded to convey the 
ich meaning of sympatheia and synergeia) with God; in the experienced 
arkness in which the soul makes contact with God she finds union 
ith him and divinization: I live, no longer I but Christ lives in me. 

But the east on the whole chose the Evagrian mysticism, and rejected 
he Dionysian ecstasy in favour of the ‘light of Tabor’, an experience of 
the divine attributes that never attains the divine essence. Attached to 
his sort of mystical theory is the exercise of ‘remembering God’ (with 
hich we may perhaps compare the practice of the presence of God), 
0 that the love of him may be born and formed in the soul to stir it to 
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carry out his commands. This consciousness of God or mindfulness c 
God was the purpose of solitude and silence, of manual work, praye 
and lectio divina—of the whole apparatus of the eremitical and monast# 
lives. Later, the mystical tradition came into conflict with the traditio: 
and pursuit of secular knowledge, and the east became the victim of thi 
great divorce between religion and human culture. 

If the west owed its monastic spirituality, through Cassian, t 
Evagrius and the desert fathers, it was not at first by means of the Pseuda 
Areopagite but through Augustine that a neo-Platonist element enteres 
into its spiritual theory ; and it was not the mysticism of Pseudo 
Areopagite darkness but of light that Augustine stimulated—th 
unconfined light, /umen incircumscriptum, which is the object to whicl 
Gregory the Great’s contemplation aspires, though Gregory says tha 
it is through love, per amorem, that we recognize the beauty of our Creator 

It would appear to be centuries later, in the Victorine current 0 
spirituality, that Pseudo-Dionysius begins to affect the west, alongsid: 
the influences, then still powerful, of Bernard of Clairvaux and Gregor 
the Great. The Dionysian influence was strong in the thirteenth century 
and it was now that Thomas Gallus (71244) brought forward th 
important notion of ‘the fine point of the will’ (summus affectionis apex) 
perfected by the love of God. This ‘fine point’ or principalis affectio i 
elsewhere called scintilla synderesis, the spark of conscience, ‘whicl 
alone is capable of union with the divine Spirit in a superintellectua 
way’. If ‘superintellectual’ here reminds us of the Pseudo-Areopagite 
the ‘spark of conscience’ points forward to de Caussade. This ‘fine point 
turns up again in Bonaventure, Tauler, Gerson and Denys the Carthusiar 

Gallus was the first of the western Dionysian ‘school’, and to hir 
Thomas Aquinas owed his (Dionysian) doctrine on the summit o 
contemplation: Deum tamquam ignotum cognoscere—a quasi-experienc 
of the divine transcendence. But Thomas located this Dionysian elemen 
in a coherent theological schema, both explaining the (supernatural 
‘connaturality’ of the contemplative experience, and preserving th 
intrinsic character of contemplation as an act of the intellect moved b 
love. 

The long roll of names goes on, with Eckhart and Suso and Catherin 
of Siena, Rolle and the author of The Cloud of Unknowing (‘ce trait 
est sans doute le plus pénétrant, avec le Livre de la Vérité de H. Susc 
qwait produit le 14™° siécle sur la contemplation;’ but we miss a referenc 
to Dom David Knowles’s important article The Excellence of the Clow 
DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Vol. LII, 1934, which argues that the Dionysia 
spirituality of The Cloud and its companion, The Epistle of Privy Counse 
is set in a firm framework of Thomistic theology; also, that there are i 
these writings anticipations of St John of the Cross). There follow Hiltot 
Ruysbroeck and so to the devotio moderna and (at last) to the sixteent 
century. Here Teresa of Avila and John of the Cross are new springs « 
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inspiration, and almost all mystical theorising of modern times is 
consciously related or indirectly indebted to them: ‘Dionysian mysticism 
found in the two Carmelite teachers witnesses who have added the 
prestige of their holiness to their personal presentation of this mysticism’. 
This is not the place to consider their teaching in extenso, but we may 
emphasize the special merit of John of the Cross in bringing out into the 
clear light of day the function of the ‘passive’ purifications of the ‘senses’ 
and of the ‘spirit’. His doctrine on this point is singularly illustrated 
by the seventeenth century Dominican Chardon’s La Croix de Jésus, 
elating this purifying aspect of grace with the redemptive sufferings of 

St. 
Rather less than justice is perhaps paid to Francis de Sales, the 
eat master of the ‘fine point’, of ‘abandonment’ and of the ‘ecstasy of 
ction’, but it is conceded that his saintly penitent, Jane Frances de 
antal, was a ‘notable mystic’. Much more space is given to ‘the great 
ystic’ Paul of the Cross (1775), who regards abandonment as ‘identical 
ith perfection because it is the supreme means of uniting oneself with 
od’. This section of the article ends with the recital of the names of 
ome nineteenth century ‘mystical souls’ (a term which is perhaps less 
epellent in the French original), among which not only John-Baptist 
janney but Teresa of Lisieux is conspicuous by absence. 

The second part of the article is described as ‘Doctrinal Enquiry’, 
d is divided into eight sections, six of which are handed over respectiveiy 
o the contemplative theories of the Discalced Carmelites, the Dominicans, 
he Franciscans, the Jesuits, the Benedictines (who at least have the merit 
f maintaining no thesis as ensigns of their order, though many of the 
iters mentioned do try to work in the ‘liturgy—whatever that may 
ean—into their theory) and the Sulpicians. I found this arrangement 
omewhat shocking, suggesting as it must that if a writer in these matters 
elongs to an Order or a Congregation his concern will be not to 
vestigate the truth but to defend the tradition of his school. Would 
t not be well to abolish all connexion of theological faculties with 
articular Orders and to revert to the older idea of a University? 

The main questions in debate are the lower limit of contemplative 
rayer, the nature of ‘mystical’ contemplation, and the normality of 
ontemplation and its connexion, whether necessary or otherwise, with 
oliness (see the masterly Conclusion générale by P. Charles Baumgartner, 
J.). But discussion is immensely darkened by differences of terminology. 

us ‘acquired’ (or, as he prefers to say ‘active’) contemplation, ably 
efended by the Carmelite P. Gabriel de Ste Marie-Madeleine, means 
omething quite different to him from one meaning given to it by the 
esuit spokesman. On the other hand, P. Gabriel speaks of ‘infused 
ontemplation’ in contradistinction to ‘active contemplation’ and is 
us in danger of collision with P. Garrigou-Lagrange who, speaking 
or the Dominicans, maintains rightly that there is no non-infused 
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contemplation. One would wish humbly to suggest to these distinguishe, 
competitors that all should foreswear the term acquired contemplatior 
and that a distinction should be drawn between ‘ordinary contemplatior 
and ‘experimentally infused contemplation’ (or ‘contemplation wit 
experienced passivity’). But this would hardly suit the theologian whc 
bearing Franciscan colours, thunders against the very idea of ‘blin: 
contemplation’; it would seem that for him there is no contemplatio 
which is not a ‘living perception of its object’, none, apparently ‘whos 
infused character escapes the consciousness of the subject’! I am reminde: 
of Abbot Chapman’s strictures on the unconscious ‘cruelty’ of Balduke 
Kingdom of God in the Soul. 

With so little common teaching upon the nature and the psycholog 
of contemplation it could hardly be expected that agreement shoul 
be in sight as to its necessity or otherwise for high sanctity. P. Garrigot 
Lagrange has felt constrained to widen or deepen his mind, or at lea: 
to modify his language, to meet the case of St Vincent de Paul. But ; 
not Teresa of Lisieux a more piquant case in point? She was a Discalce 
Carmelite nun, in the direct Teresian tradition. Her holiness is patent i 
her autobiography, and has been proclaimed to the world not only b 
the consensus of thousands of devotees but by the special circumstance 
of her canonization within thirty years of her early death. No one, - 
may be supposed, will wish to deny to her the gift of contemplation i 
an eminent degree. But what becomes of the notion of experience 
passivity when it is applied to her? Certainly there was a marked passivit 
in her life; and certainly she was not unaware of it. But in what sense we 
her usual oraison experimentally passive? It is possible to point t 
occasional episodes in her prayer life, such as the three or four day 
when she went about as if in an ecstasy, to occasional flashes ¢ 
‘consolation’, and to what appears to have been the ecstasy of her la: 
moment in the body (was this a gratia gratis data for the benefit of others’ 
But all this hardly amounts to a passage through the ‘mansions’ of eve 
more captivating experience which seems to have characterized tt 
ascent of Teresa of Avila. When the saint of Lisieux describes her ow 
prayer it is in these words: ‘For me, prayer is an outburst of the hear 
a glance upwards to Heaven, a cry of gratitude and love—or, in shor 
anything that raises the soul to God. Sometimes, when my mind suffe 
so much from dryness that not a single good thought occurs, I just sé 
an Our Father or a Hail Mary very slowly. I need no other prayer 
these suffice, and are a divine food for my soul.’ Does this sound like wh 
the books tell us about the Teresian prayer of quiet, the prayer of unio: 
the spiritual espousals or the spiritual marriage? 

For such reasons, and because I venture to think that person. 
idiosyncrasy and a particular call had much to do with the ‘experience 
of Teresa of Avila, 1 turn with some relief to the views of Mgr Saudrea 
as expounded in this article. There are, he Says, two elements in infuss 
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-ontemplation : light and love (and here I would wish at once to interject 
that the light will, even perhaps normally, seem like darkness, for it is 
the ‘inaccessible’ light of God); these are received passively—but I would 
suggest they are received as an act; they are received, not ‘acquired’ but 
the reception of them is a vital act, and one is free to use the light or love, 
and (usually) free to employ one’s own faculties. There is a difference 
(and it is the difference of contemplation) between people of ordinary 
I would say, beginner’s) piety, whose love rests on motives (discursively) 
proposed by faith, and those who give themselves to complete renunciation. 
To the latter God gives a persisting love of attraction which produces 
sontinual union or else a thirst for God, a need of constantly uniting 
themselves in heart to him (but when Saudreau speaks of them as living 
without effort in the presence of God, we must not, I suggest, take these 
words at their face-value; the contemplative may experience a painful 
sense of God’s absence, indeed of his total unreality, and may be beset 
by distractions both in and outside prayer). Such a one aspires (this is 
good) to remain in union with God; love thus begets contemplation. 
This love resides in the apex of the soul. God puts into such persons, and 
stabilizes in them, a firm resolution to will all that he wills, and this is 
an infused, unreasoned, gift. Often the action of grace is imperceptible 
IT should say that in itself it is always imperceptible to the lower self), 
but they are drawn to think of God. They observe, or others observe 
in them, that their will is bound to the divine will. When this light (or, 
[ would say, this ‘darkness’) and this (often very arid) love are present, 
the individual consciousness of their presence is accidental. ‘I believe’, 
says Saudreau, ‘that this loving union is infused contemplation and that 
the graces producing it are mystical graces in the traditional meaning 
of that term.’ 

In conclusion, I would wish to emphasize two complementary 
0ints. (1) Christian progress on earth is progress in the love of God 
und of creatures in and for God. Increasing love implies increasing 
cnowledge; love and knowledge inter-act in a reciprocal causality which 
sresupposes a divine cause superior to both of them. But the highest 
cnowledge of God for us creatures on earth is a knowledge of his trans- 
endence; to know God is therefore to know darkly his exceeding light. 
2) This growth in a love that transcends (and by transcending may seem 
© lack) the qualities of all other love, and in a dark knowledge, is 
omething that takes place in the height of the spirit, on a plane (or at 
1 depth) transcending our ordinary work-day consciousness. It may 
sroduce effects within that consciousness but these effects may on occasion 
ye not what I may call ‘affirmative’ effects of ‘consolation’ but negative 
ffects of desolation. The same master who taught us that the beatitude 
»f the pure in heart is that ‘they will see God’ is he whose last known 
srayers were: ‘Deus, deus meus, ut quid me dereliquisti; in manus tuas, 
Domine, commendo spiritum meum.’ DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 
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L'Image de Dieu chez Saint Grégoire de Nysse by Roger Leys, s.. 
Pp. 146 (I’Edition Universelle Brussels). 


RicH and imposing civilization under threat of collapse, a socia 
A fabric arthritic with bureaucracy, old idolatries in decline, 4 
cold and cynical rationalism in conflict with mystagogic ‘new 
religions’—surely these features of the fourth Christian century remine 
one of something? No need to wonder, therefore, at the strange topicalit” 
of much fourth century Christian literature. The men against whom 
the Fathers wrote—an Arius or Eunomius or Apollinaris—may be meré 
faded photographs to-day, but it is not impossible to find contemporary 
portraits which can be trimmed to fit the same frames. All that a Cappadoce- 
ian Father needs is translation, both into the language and conventiona 
forms of the present day, and he will begin to move and live again as he 
did in the reign of Valens or Theodosius. Something of this sort is under- 
taken by Father Leys in the present work. He calls it the outline of é 
doctrine, and he has ranged over all the writings of St Gregory of Nyssa 
in order to anthologize and discuss the Saint’s teaching about man as the 
image of God. 

The subject is a particularly interesting one. Scripture tells us that 
man was created in God’s image, but where exactly did this resemblance 
begin and end? What was its nature? To what extent was it forfeited 
by the Fall? And how can we begin to answer such questions when, in 
the nature of things, the divine Original is utterly beyond our ken? The 
image is in us, yes. But we have distorted and marred it by our sins. Unless 
we know what God is like how can we recognize his image when we see 
it? ‘In order to think of God in Himself our minds would need to quit the 
realm of time (which is impossible) or else to bring Him into it (which is 
idolatry)’ Geta pvcis év povw TO py Sivacbar KatarypOqvar ywwoKopery, 
Knowledge of God consists in recognizing him as unknowable. And, 
on the other side of the equation, what about Man? Does the image 
belong to each individual or to mankind at large or to a Platonic ‘form’ 
of Man? Does the body participate? Or only the soul? There are few 
branches of philosophy which do not become involved in a discussion 
of this kind. 

_It would be impossible and impertinent to summarize in a short 
review a book which itself treats in so condensed and concentrated a 
form all the aspects of St Gregory’s examination of these and similar 
problems. About a third of the book is devoted to the ‘Dialectique de 
Image’, the purely speculative side of the question, and most of the 
remainder to its anthropological applications. A few headings and 
sub-headings may give an idea of the scope: ‘the Image as “sign” ’, 
kinship of image and archetype’, ‘immortality’, ‘liberty’, ‘the Pleroma’, 
‘Apocatastasis’ ‘the image and Grace’, ‘the image and sex’ and so forth. 
Particularly interesting is the section on liberty, for St Gregory regarded 
freedom and Godhead as almost identical: iod@eov yap €ote 76 dure Eo0cr0v: 
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and interesting in another way is the section on sex. St Gregory had the 
advantage, unusual in a bishop, of having been married, and to a most 
virtuous lady who entered a convent when her husband took Orders. 
Yet he does not much esteem the male-and-female situation. It was 
because he foresaw the Fall that God provided for men a mode of pro- 
creation similar to that of animals. Men were originally intended to live 
like angels (cf. Mark xii, 25) concerning whose mode of multiplication 
St Gregory expressed no opinion, and sex was a pis-aller. Herein, as in 
many other respects, St Gregory shows the influence of Plato and 
Plotinus. Father Leys rightly points out that to represent him as no more 
then a Christian Platonist is grossly to misrepresent him; but if it is true 
that he stretched and lengthened the rope that tethered him to Plato it 
is equally true that he did not break it, and his whole way of thought 
illustrates both the liberating and the imprisoning effect of a Platonic or 
neo-Platonic Weltanschauung upon a Christian philosopher. ‘For every 
spirit which is of God confesses that Jesus Christ came in the flesh’, but a 
Platonist tends to despise the flesh and to regard as real only the objects 
of thought, not of sense. St Gregory is thus led into a dualism which, if 
carried to its logical conclusion, might lead to a denial of the resurrection 
of the body, and also into a paradox regarding the body and its appetites 
as a whole; for these are found to be at once the consequence and the 
cause of original sin. He is, in fact, trying to turn Adam into a com- 
bination of angel and Platonic év50s, and he gladly accepts Aquila’s 
translation of the Be-reshith of Genesis i, 1, by ev kepadatw, ‘in toto’ in 
place of ev épxq ‘in the beginning.’ But to develop these and countless 
other trains of thought which St Gregory’s philosophy provokes would 
require a book in itself—and what need is there to write it when such 
an excellent one as this has already been written by Father Leys? 
A. H. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE 


The Collected Works of Abbot Vonier. Vol. J. Pp. xvi + 376 (Burns 
Oates) 25s. 


His book is the first of three volumes republishing most of the 
late Abbot Vonier’s works, in a slightly abbreviated form, grouped 
under general subjects to facilitate their reprinting under the present 
restrictions of book production. This volume contains four books, ‘The 
Christian Mind’, ‘The Personality of Christ’, ‘The Victory of Christ’ 
and ‘The Divine Motherhood’. Broadly speaking, the volume has some 
cohesion but the distinction between the matter of the three volumes will 
be a fine one. 
The scope of Abbot Vonier’s works can best be described in the title 
of the first of the books in this volume ‘The Christian Mind’, ‘a religious 
philosophy based on a Divine Personality’ (p. 37). The author’s appeal 
was principally to the normal Catholic without theological training in 
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an attempt to strengthen devotion by making available in a popular 
form the principal dogmas of theology, especially as they are expounded 
in the Summa Theologica. Like his contemporary, Abbot Marmion, 
Vonier’s works bridged the gulf between works of theological eruditions 
and those of sentimental piety. Thus ‘the Christian Mind’ is a thesis 
propounding the practical ‘lifemanship’ of the Christian, which for the: 
Abbot is based upon a lively apprehension of the Incarnation and its: 
consequences. He finds the specifically Christian attitude in the person: 
and writings of St Paul, and parts of the book are little more than the: 
juxtaposition of texts drawn from various epistles with a commentary 
building them into the general theme. The second book, “The Personality 
of Christ’, is an unconventional rendering of the ‘Tertia Pars’ and 
provides a painless way of grappling with the Christology of St Thomas. 
‘The Victory of Christ’ is a literary mosaic portraying the meaning of the 
eternal triumph of the Redeemer as seen from various points of view and 
as it should be imprinted as a reality on the minds of the faithful. The 
last book, ‘The Divine Motherhood’ is a straightforward exposition of 
Mariology. 

In spite of the merits of Abbot Vonier’s work—a merit inherent in 
his general attitude—he labours under certain disadvantages which are 
perhaps more perceptible to-day than when he wrote. Quite apart from 
the occasional cumbersomeness of his use of the English language, which, 
as the present Abbot of Buckfast acknowledges in his Foreword, was 
for him a foreign tongue, it is questionable whether Vonier’s method of 
presentation is as suitable for our time as the new edition supposes. The 
author has a sobriety which tends to attract the average Englishman, 
but he lacks the vital sense of dramatic interest so ably supplied in France 
at the present time by writers like Jean Daniélou and Louis Bouyer. 
When he does display it, it is usually with the assistance of a St Paul or 
a St Leo the Great. Each of the four books begins poorly; sometimes the 
tempo increases, perhaps most successfully in ‘the Victory of Christ’, 
which in many respects is the best of the group and in its optimism a 
welcome antidote to the ‘Imitation of Christ’ and the like. 

Vonier’s theology belongs clearly to what has been called ‘the 
theology of essence’, whereas the contemporary ‘Zeitgeist’ has opted for 
a ‘theology of existence’. His position follows from an unreflecting attach- 
ment to Aquinas and scholastic theology. Many of his arguments will 
sound dangerously like apriorisms to those who have not received a 
grounding in metaphysics. ‘The Personality of Christ’ affords such an 
example. The Abbot wrote for the Christian and in that sense at least 
presupposed an innate metaphysic, but his work would have gained by 
beginning with a popular historical presentation of Christ. In defence 
of his method, he could appeal to the example of St John the Evangelist 
and St Thomas Aquinas. But St John was preceded by and supposes the 
existence of the synoptists, and Aquinas, while presupposing knowledge 
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f the events of Jesus’s life, incorporated the historical data with the 
ontemporary principle of ‘convenientia’. This latter method is aprioristic 
inless its presuppositions are understood and accepted, and it is not 
me that altogether appeals to an age marked by the scientific treatment 
f empirical data. 

Abbot Vonier warns his reader to beware of claiming to know 
oo much about Christ’s interior life but he tends to fall into that trap 
imself. In his attempt to reconcile Christ’s mental suffering with His 
ull awareness of the triumph of the Cross, he says that the suffering 
vas due to ‘not exactly ignorance but a lack of attention’ to the final 
ictory (p. 150). This is hardly realistic in face of the complete control 
Jur Lord shows over his destiny—‘No man taketh it away from me but 
lay it down of myself’ (John x, 18). On Vonier’s description, we would 
e left with a human person struggling helplessly in the mire, instead of a 
Jivine Person united with a complete human nature. Moreover, is it 
ecessary to describe Christ as having two presences, that of His glorified 
ody in Heaven and that of the Eucharist (p. 225)? The distinction tends 
o split the unity of Christ when in fact we should speak of the glorified 
christ of Heaven, even in connexion with the Eucharist. We know very 
ittle about glorified bodies, but surely in Christ’s case we can attribute 
nulti-presence to His One Body in view of His Divinity? 

DOM BERNARD MOSS 


The Four Gospels. A new translation, with introduction, by E. V. 
tieu. Pp. 245 (Penguin) 2s. 6d. 


HE publication of a new translation of the gospels in the series 

of Penguin Classics is a matter of some importance, since the 

volume may be expected to have a wide circulation and may bring 
he Gospels, as literary compositions, to the attention of many who only 
etain vague memories of their contents as adjuncts to the public worship 
vhich they have long since given up. Mr Rieu has prefixed an Introduction 
vhich is itself of the highest interest. 

He claims that ‘the Four Gospels are spiritually supreme largely 
cause they are great literature . . . The two values interlock’. I am 
eminded of Wilamowitz-Moellendorf’s judgement that the New Testa- 
nent books express a new and powerful literary vitality in an age of 
lecadence. But I do not altogether agree with the implication of Mr 
Mieu’s further statement : ‘The Church, when it canonized the Four, 
isplayed the excellence of its literary as well as its religious judgement’, 
ince I think that the criterion actually adopted by the Church was 
either literary, nor—in Mr Rieu’s sense—spiritual. The decisive question 
jas authenticity—that is direct or indirect ‘apostolic’ origin. ae 

He proceeds to discuss the manuscripts of the Greek Gospels, giving 
| preference, which not all share, to Sinaiticus over Vaticanus, but 
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not mentioning the important contribution of the papyri to our know 
ledge of the text’s history. He does not believe that the Greek Gospel: 
are translated from Aramaic originals, and he holds that Jesus talked te 
his disciples and preached in Aramaic. But the uniformity (despite the 
idiosyncracies of individual evangelists) of the style of the Gospels give 
him the impression that this style ‘goes a long way back and was formec 
before anything was written down—a feeling which strengthens my 
belief in the authenticity of the Gospel narratives. The manner in whicl 
Jesus preached was very close to the manner in which his follower 
preached him.’ He cannot ‘feel certain’ that Jesus acted and spoke o1 
each occasion exactly as described. On the other hand no one can reason 
ably doubt that the Gospels are true—the tradition they embody i 
firmly based on the reports of eye-witnesses . . . “What has impressed mr 
most in the oral tradition as presented to us in the Gospels is its fidelit 
to detail . . . Just as Jesus lived in the oral tradition that preceded the 
Gospels, so he inspired and unified the writings that eventually summec 
it up. One might almost say that Jesus wrote the Gospels.’ These opinion 
of a man who does not claim to be a professional New Testament schola 
deserve professional attention. The tradition of scholarship in whicl 
the professional scholar lives may exert an unconscious prejudice upon 
him, and it is refreshing to discover the impact of the Gospels upon « 
scholarly layman who approaches them with a fresh and receptive mind 
It will be remembered that this was also the approach to the Fourtl 
Gospel adopted by Mr Green Armytage ; and I am glad to note that 
like him, Mr Rieu, while quite aware of the general critical attitude 
accepts the Gospél as the Gospel of St John the Son of Zebedee, writte1 
down by an amanuensis whose work, while it ‘no doubt involved a grea 
deal more than taking down dictation’, yet gave us a book whose ‘rea 
author’ was the aged apostle himself. 

The last two or three pages of Mr Rieu’s introduction, summin; 
up ‘the impressions of Jesus as a man’ which the Four Gospels hay 
left on his mind, deserve quotation in extenso. “Superimposed on all m 
previous impressions is one of power, tremendous power, utterl 
controlled.’ Power, but also humour and charm. ‘When he joined thos 
easy-living friends of his (sc. the tax-collectors) to enjoy a glass of win 
with them, what was his conversation ? . . . It must have had irresistibl 
charm, or they would not afterwards have gathered round ‘to hear hin 
speak’. But there was little relaxation . .. When in action he was ruthles 
to himself and well-nigh inexhaustible . . . The passage from the Jorda: 
to beyond the empty tomb was not an effortless and undisputed progress 
and no man can conceive the force that went into the final victory . . 
It was not till the very end, or after it, that (his disciples) realized th 
fact, and understood the purpose of his descent from Heaven .. . 
what I have learnt from these documents in the course of my long task 
I will say nothing now. Only this, that they bear the seal of the Son c 
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{an and God, they are the Magna Carta of the human spirit. Were we 
) devote to their comprehension a little of the selfless enthusiasm that 
now expended on the riddle of our human surroundings, we should 
"ase to say that Christianity is coming to an end—we might even feel 
lat it had only just begun’. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


A Note on the Translation, The merits of the translation have been 
ssessed by several competent critics, and it is clear that the substance 
f it is satisfactory. I have been asked to underline the importance of 
lis, which seems in some danger of being overlooked. The point is 
lis : that the man who is not prepared to pay seven-and-six for a New 
estament which resembles a prayerbook may be prepared to spend 
alf-a-crown on an attractive-looking ‘Penguin’, and that if he does 
e will find a version of the Gospels which will at once impress him as 
eing written in contemporary English. The avoidance of ‘thou’, ‘thee’ 
nd ‘thy’ makes for a great deal in this connexion; a version which retains 
1em, whatever its other excellences, produces a sense of unreality in 
1e minds of most modern readers. Mr Rieu’s style is not altogether 
ven. We find, for example, ‘whereupon’ (frequently) and ‘a thing of 
aught’ jostling colloquialisms. But, on the whole, it is fresh, simple 
nd direct. Mr Adrian Green-Armytage in The Tablet has characterized 
as ‘dignified’, Fr Richard Kehoe, o.p., in Blackfriars as ‘tender’. As 
ir Green-Armytage says, there are passages in which translation becomes 
idistinguishable from commentary, sometimes with unfortunate results; 
e also refers to the freedom with which Mr Rieu uses punctuation 
ind, he might have added, capitalization, for ‘He’ is used with a capital 
ot God the Father and not for our Lord). And, as Fr Kehoe says, the 
anslation shows a lack of acquaintance with the biblical background. 
levertheless, the extreme usefulness of this version in the present state 
f general ignorance should make us most grateful to Mr Rieu. 

DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


_ La Lecture Chrétienne de la Bible by Dom Célestin Charlier. Pp. 
vy + 372 (Editions de Maredsous) n.p. 


HE author of this excellent book, written in 1949 and now in its 

fourth edition, is a monk of Maredsous, and not to be confused 

with the L. Charlier whose Essai sur le probléme théologique (1938) 
viled to win ecclesiastical approval. : 

The first four chapters deal with language, texts, historical sources, 
snonicity. Chapter v offers helpful advice on appreciation of the Semitic 
snius, which seeks to evoke rather than to express, and whose quasi- 
petitive dialectic recalls the processes of the late nineteenth century 
npressionist painters. The stylistic features of parallelism, juxtaposition of 
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propositions and antithesis are clearly explained; though here as else: 
where the complaint of the Bishop of Strasbourg in his preface that thy 
book is short on examples is verified. In the course of his treatment or 
parallelism the author protests against the idea that the ‘Beatitudes’ in 
the Sermon on the Mount praise various virtues and promise variou. 
rewards for them. In reality, Christ is describing facets of one and th 
same fundamental attitude which cannot exist without each of its com 
ponent parts, and which is to be rewarded with one and the same reward 
whether it is called the Land or Mercy or Heaven. Christ, it might be 
said, repeats the same thing eight times. But these ‘repetitions’ have at 
accent and a penetrative force which the most beautifully turned Greel 
period could not achieve. 

On the Semitic use of symbolism Dom Célestin has much to sa‘ 
that is illuminating. We must not treat a parable as if it were an allegor 
in the Greek fashion. The latter is a fable whose elements have each ; 
corresponding meaning in the reality which is figured; it transcribes int 
imagery some idea or ideas already conceived. We expect it to be clea 
because its function is to clarify. The Semitic parable, on the contrary 
resists attempts to resolve it into its elements. Indeed, not all its element 
have an individual value. In the parable of the ten virgins, for example 
neither the virgins, nor the number ten, nor the oil nor the lamp represen 
elements of the reality signified. These are merely details of a narrative 
which is to be taken, as a whole, as a figurative invitation to vigilance 
But other elements have in fact their individual application: the spousi 
represents Christ, the wedding represents eternal life. The Semitic parabl 
is seldom either a simple comparison or a pure allegory. It is a slice o 
sensible life, cut to evoke the shape of a slice of super-sensible life. It i 
a mysterious invitation to pass through the surface of things and penetrat 
their depth. It does not aim to clarify, but to reveal a mystery under th 
superficial level of things. It seeks to compel attention and at the sam 
time to discriminate between the two perennial types of hearers: ‘Tha 
seeing they may not see’. 

The second half of this chapter deals with genera litteraria and th 
Semitic moral climate, indicating the efforts at adaptation to be mad 
by the reader. Origen, the author thinks, was too prone to evade th 
embarrassing carnal sense and to escape from it into moral and spiritua 
sublimations. Even St Augustine comes in for some mild criticism o1 
this score. It is not only his ideal of humanity that the modern reade 
often fails to find mirrored in the Bible; he is sometimes equally dismaye 
by the God of the Old Testament, often intensely personal, terrifying 
impetuous. 

Chapter vi offers an admirable synthesis of the main themes ani 
cycles of Biblical revelation, bringing out clearly how Christ is pre 
incarnate in the Old Testameuit and is its historical climax, logical terr 
and unique content. The unity of the two Testaments, and at the sam 
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ime the progessive evolution of revelation in each, are well shown. 
Particularly good is the part on St John, who ‘devoted his attention to 
he depths of Christ’s thought’, penetrating the ambiguous expressions 
which the circumstances and the mentality of His hearers had compelled 
Him to use. 

Chapter vii deals with the nature of inspiration, insisting throughout 
Qn its ‘theandrism’, and comparing it helpfully with the action of grace. 

The rest of the book is mainly concerned with practical advice about 
a0w the Christian should read and interpret the Bible. There is a good 
section on the various terms often used to distinguish ‘senses’ of Scripture: 
iteral, allegorical, moral, typical, analogical, mystical, etc. For Fr 
Charlier there is really only one sense: the literal sense seen with the 
eye of faith. The essential task for the reader of the Bible is to strive 
always, with faith and love, to work out the true literal meaning; it will 
be the action of the Holy Ghost rather than his own effort which will 
discover to him the secret riches lying beneath. 

Altogether the book seems well fitted to serve as a companion to 
Biblical studies, a stimulating sort of superior text-book. The list of 
suggested books and articles in the bibliographical section looks interesting 
and somewhat off the beaten track: it was pleasant to see included 
T, E. Lawrence/Aircraftsman Shaw’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 

DOM HUGH O’NEILL 


The Rule of Saint Benedict in Latin and English edited and translated 
y Abbot Justin McCann Monk of Ampleforth. Pp. xxiv + 214 (The 
rchard Books, Burns Oates) 16s. 


N the new series of Orchard Books which ‘both replaces and revises 
the pre-war Orchard Series’, the first place is taken by an edition 
. of the Rule of St Benedict by Abbot Justin McCann. It must be 
aid at once that he has given us more than a simple euvre de vulgarisation, 
hough he acknowledges freely his debt to other scholars, in particular 
o Dom Linderbauer of Metten. In an eighteen page preface we are 
iven a lucid sketch of the historical setting, latinity and textual history 
f the Rule, and of the principles underlying the present edition. The 
ule itself is given in a Latin text and in English translation ; and there 
re forty-four pages of notes, devoted chiefly to justifying the readings 
dopted or to elucidating the translation. 
The weakness of Abbot Butler’s editio critico-practica is that, while 
view of its practical use for public reading he has toned down the 
vulgarisms’ of the authentic text, he only furnishes us with selected 
eadings, and often gives no means of knowing when the text given is a 
orrected text. Abbot McCann defines his own purpose in these words: 
I do not profess to be producing a critical edition, and yet I hope to 
iolate no critical standards’. He does not limit himself to providing 
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some kind of ‘resultant text’; he gives, without apparatus, his own editio: 
of the authentic text; but he modifies the orthography to bring it int 
line with ‘the current orthography of the Roman missal and breviary” 
and he corrects the ‘vulgarisms’ of the authentic text by the readings ox 
the revised text, chiefly as these are noted in Sangallensis. In these cases 
however, the reading of the authentic text is always given in a footnote 
so that we know when we are dealing with a revision, and what thi 
authentic reading is; either in the text or in the footnotes, we have thi 
complete authentic text, though not in its original orthography. 

The translation and notes should be studied together, and are au 
invaluable and stimulating aid to the understanding of the Rule. The 
austerities of late Latin grammar and syntax are handled with lucidity 
and with a charm and sometimes a playfulness which make the note: 
a delight to read; they are of real importance for determining the mince 
of St Benedict. Abbot McCann thinks it unlikely that St Benedict departec 
from Cassian’s teaching on the superiority of the eremitical over th 
cenobitical life; he will not allow us to invoke the coenobitarum fortissi 
mum genus of chap. i, for this is only an example of the inclination 
of late Latin to use superlatives for positives, and he translates simply 
‘the strong race of the Cenobites’. Note 81, on scapulare propter oper 
is of importance for the history of the habit; Abbot McCann identifie 
the scapulare of LV 9 (references to Abbot Butler’s edition) with th 
bracile of LV 40, and sees the source of both in Cassian’s redimiculum 
But the long note 107, on conversatio, with the earlier notes which prepar 
it, is perhaps the most important. In chap. x of his St Benedict (1937) 
Abbot McCann showed sympathy for Dom Rothenhaiisler’s equatiot 
of conversatio morum with Cassian’s conversatio actualis, and indee 
this view of the second vow was of a piece with the ascetical emphasi 
of his picture of Benedictinism. He now distinguishes two senses 0 
conversatio, the one primary and active, the other secondary and media 
The first sense of conversatio is the same as that of conversio; and h 
sees this meaning in four passages of the Rule (XXII, 2; LVII, 1 an 
40; LXII, 2), of which the third is the promittat de .. . conversation 
morum suorum which has given us all such trouble, and which Abb« 
McCann tranquilly translates ‘conversion of his life’. Thus conversati 
morum would have the same meaning as the easier conversio morui 
which so soon replaced it. After all the labours devoted by scholars t 
elucidating the sense of conversatio morum, this conclusion, which | 
in substance Dom Linderbauer’s, has about it something of an ant 
climax, but it has certainly the attractiveness of simplicity. 

This new edition of the Rule is different in character and purpo: 
from Abbot Butler’s, which will long remain indispensable and shoul 
surely be reprinted; but Abbot McCann has given us an admirab 
piece of monastic scholarship which every student of the Rule will receiy 
with gratitude. DOM AELRED SILLEM 
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Receive the Joyfulness of Your Glory by Maisie Spens Pps 192, 
0 plates (Hodder and Stoughton) 15s. 


ISS SPENS’ intention is to reveal to the ordinary Christian the 
Mi relevance of the Mystery of the Transfiguration of our Lord for our 
times. “This is not a book of a theologian. Neither is it primarily 
ntended for theologians as such . . .’ (p. 14). Her burning and enthusiastic 
sonviction that this mystery is the unique antidote for the evils of the 
vorld, which is the most powerful impression the book leaves on the 
eader, is matched only by the exuberant emphasis with which Miss Spens 
ires her book. The effect is as if a vital message has had to be fitted 
nto the three minutes time-limit of a trunk call; examples may be found 
n almost every paragraph. As a result there is a certain breathlessness 
ibout the book which exposes its theme more in the form of obiter dicta 
han by its progressive elucidation. This is not, of course, to deny their 
value and significance. 

The relationship of the Transfiguration to the rest of Christ’s life, 
ind to ours, is mysterious. St Leo the Great said it was to remove the 
;candal of the Cross from the hearts of the three disciples; the Trans- 
iguration is also a pledge of that new life and glory Christ won for man 
xy His death; and it shows forth Christ as the perfection of man and the 
ulfilment of the Law and the Prophets—represented by Moses and Elias. 
3ut the author sees in it a deeper truth, in that it symbolizes ‘the eternal 
und indivisible simultaneity of that temporally successive process [In- 
varnation, Passion, Resurrection and Pentecost] of the restitution of all 
hings in Christ whose final consummation was cosmically typified and 
emporally anticipated in His Transfiguration on the Mount’ (p. 38). 
She goes on to call the Transfiguration the Offertory of Christ’s self- 
blation to the Father; and the glory which he irradiated is the pledge 
of the Father’s acceptance of His Son’s sacrifice (p. 50). 

This mystery is defined as ‘the fusion of time and eternity, of heaven 
nd earth’ (p. 24) . . . ‘the mid-point of space, and the coincidence and 
econciliation of opposites. It is the mid-point where heights and depths 
ommingle. It is the mid-point where the without is as the within and the 
ithin as the without’ (p. 25). To define it thus is surely, to borrow Miss 
pens’ own words, ‘unfortunate, since all over-emphasis upon any given 
ruth, however important, of necessity leads to under-emphasis or failure 
-éxplicitation of a complementary truth which may not be less—and 
rhaps even more—important’ (p. 126). The truth here under-emphasized 
the Pascha Domini, of which the Transfiguration is a pledge and fore- 
hadowing, and in virtue of which was Christ transfigured for his dis- 
iples. To understand the nature of our new risen life we have to look to 

e Resurrection rather than to Mount Thabor. Nor do we know what 
elation the glory of Mount Thabor will bear to our glory when it is 
ally revealed to us in heaven. 
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The term ‘glory’ is used a little loosely, and the primary meanin 
of the ‘glory’ we see dwelling amongst us full of grace and truth need 
more clarification. ae 

The author has many valuable things to say that need saying in thes 
days: one example will have to suffice. The Transfiguration shows ho} 
wrong it is for us to divorce heaven from earth; in virtue of the Redemy 
tion earth is even now taken up into God’s glory. (See chap. ‘Heave 
and Earth are full of Thy Glory’, and passim). And with this goes th 
complementary truth, that our redemption is a corporate affair in whic 
every individual achieves salvation in and through his fellowmen < 
members of the Body of Christ. 

On Mount Thabor, Christ is given to us ‘in a point’ as th 
fulfilment of the Law and the Prophets and as the perfection of mai 
Consequently the purpose of the Transfiguration is the desire of the Fath 
to see the Transfigured Christ ‘reproduced individually and corporate. 
in all to whom the Father has sent Him as Redeemer’ (p. 136). Tk 
relation of this mystery to prayer, work, suffering and death is touche 
upon. A chapter on our Lady underlines her as the perfect examp 
of a human being in whom the glory of the Transfigured and Tran 
figuring Lord has had full sway. She is, what each of us must be, th 
‘canon of Jesus’ (the word ‘canon’ is to be understood in its music 
signification, p. 113). DOM DOMINIC GAISFORD 


Conflict and Light. Studies in Psychological Disturbance ar 
Readjustment. Edited by Pére Bruno de Jesus-Marie, 0.c.D., ar 
translated by Pamela Carswell and Cecily Hastings. Pp. viii + 1$ 
(Sheed and Ward) 10s. 6d. 


T is possible to appreciate this book as a whole without being ar 
I kind of a specialist. Etudes Carmélitaines, the series to which it belong 
has set a high standard in the past, and it is obvious that some of tl 
contributions to the present volume have maintained it. The gener 
reader will find these illuminating, but it cannot be said that the standa1 
is maintained throughout. The translation, almost invariably, reads we 
The first contribution will be the subject of extended comment : 

the next issue. It is unfortunate that P. Louis Beirnaert, s.J.,in the secon 
nowhere gives a clear account of what ought to be meant by God 
anger, but he deals very usefully with the psychiatrist’s dislike of ‘tl 
sense of guilt with its agonizing remorse and its urge to make amend: 
showing how the Passion of Christ ends ‘the reign of fear under tl 
Law’, and institutes the law of love. He remarks that too many Christia: 
seem to live under the old rule of the Law; and allows that where ‘a give 
instance of guilt-anguish contains aspects which escape religio} 


integration, sufficient proof has been given of the need for psychiatt 
treatment’. 
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Dr Frangoise Dolto’s account of how children acquire a false sense 
yf guilt deals, one must hope, with extreme cases of faulty upbringing 
n French families. It is when we come to the discussion of objective and 
ubjective morality by P. Philippe de la Trinité that the value of the 
ollection ceases to be a matter of doubt, for we have here a piece of 
nlightened moral theology in a tolerably popular form, and this is far 
tom common. P. Philippe expresses the view that the Vatican Council, 
n declaring that one ‘can never have any just reason for modifying or 
loubting’ the Faith, did ‘not mean to exclude’ subjective blamelessness, 
‘ither partial or complete. ‘St Thomas Aquinas credited heaven with 
he greatest number of angels, and hell with the greatest number of 
muman beings. Why should he judge the angels so kindly and yet be 
O _pessimistic about humanity? Because, he says, the angels are pure 
pirits and therefore less liable than men—rational animals—to abandon 
piritual goods for sensible goods. The argument does not seem 
onvincing’ (p. 47). 

Dr Rudolph Allers follows with the longest of these papers. His 
tatus as a psychologist is assured, and it hardly needs saying that his 
liscussion of confession shows admirable common sense. Dr Paul Cossa, 
he neuro-psychologist, then argues that in cases of neurosis where there 
$ a conscious moral conflict superimposed on an unconscious conflict 
t is necessary for both to be brought to an end if there is to be a complete 
ure. This conclusion is criticized by Dr Charles Nodet in a paper of 
sonsiderable interest which discusses, in a way which the general reader 
vill find obscure, the difficult question of ‘transference’. The general 
eader may feel, too, that ‘orthodox’ psychiatrists such as Dr Nodet 
make extensive claims about the ‘unconscious’ and support them by 
juoting case-histories which, judged by the untutored intelligence, seem 
nconclusive. This ends the first part of the book, which deals with the 
ubject of conflicts. 

The second part, dealing rather with construction, begins excellently 
vith three paragraphs by Gustave Thibon—we could have done with 
nore; ‘a deepening of our piety towards the world is inseparable from a 
leepening of our piety towards God’. It sounds trite; but to what extent 
lo we apply this principle? We then sink once more to the level of case- 
stories; Dr Charles Baudouin tells us about the Diana-complex and 
angelism’, and more fantastically ill brought-up children; over twenty 
ages of it. All this has its importance, obviously, but that seems to need 
ssessing in a book of this kind. In the next paper on affectivity and 
pirituality, Dr de Greeffe maintains that ‘innate in our nervous system, 
s in those of the lower animals’ there is ‘a mechanism for imparting 
alue to an object . . . in every case we shall encounter this same sub- 
dination to value conceived of as without limitations and defects’. 
During puberty, and later in some cases, the slightest thing may stimulate 
t. What is taken to be an experience of God is only a ‘projection’. The 
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worst of it is, Dr de Greeffe goes on to say, people spend their who} 
lives trying to recapture this happiness (he quotes a case of a religiou 
who realized his mistake after thirty years). A man may, however, retas 
‘from that privileged moment’ the realization that he can subordinat 
himself (and he has a need to do this which corresponds to the mechanisi 
of projection); ‘this development is capable of sustaining him right ut 
to the end of his life’. We are told a little later, rather casually, the 
there is a ‘fundamental “mystical” experience’ of ‘subordination to th 
order of things’ which is ‘authentic’ (p. 135). But this hardly remove 
the impression that, in Dr de Greeffe’s view, all affectivity in religior 
indeed any claim to an awareness of God, is suspect, a conclusion whic: 
is perhaps more far-reaching than he realizes. 

Professor Manuel de Corte then makes rather heavy weather of 
distinction between mind, considered as a principle of isolation, and sou. 
considered as a principle of unification. But this is, I think, the best c 
the essays. It deals with the ‘spiritualization of life’ and the ‘devitalizatio 
of mind’ in a most valuable way and ought to be most carefully meditated 
one might quote from it at length. The book ends, unexceptionably, wit 
two theological essays, one by Fr Gabriel de Ste Marie-Madeleine, a Cor 
sultor of the Congregation of Rites, emphasizing the meaning given b 
the Congregation to heroic sanctity: consistent fulfilment of duty; th 
other by Fr Lucien Marie de St Joseph on St John of the Cross, emphasizin 
his combination of intransigence in regard to principles and flexibilit 
in regard to individual limitations. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


The Book of the Saviour assembled by F. J. Sheed. Pp. xi + 33 
(Sheed and Ward) 18s. 


T is generally recognized that no one author can write a fully satisfactor 
] life of our Lord, and this book shows us that not even a collection ¢ 
extracts from the works of well-known Catholic men and wome 
authors can take the place of the Bible, and more especially of the gospel: 
Arnold Lunn, speaking on the objectivity of the gospels (one of th 
best extracts), sums up the reason for the evangelists’ success in writin 
about our Lord: ‘They do not try to describe Christ, they show Chri 
in action and report what Christ said’. 
Yet it takes time to begin to enjoy reading the Bible, and we nee 
incentives to get us started and to help us to persevere. Other people 
views and ideas are necessary—they throw light on the texts and mak 
them stand out. This is especially true in the case of the New Testamen 
whose speaking to us is more muted by familiarity than is that of the Ol 
It is such a freshening of our response to the familiar that this boo 
attempts and, in a good measure, achieves. And the assembler succeec 
in showing us the importance of the Old Testament as the key to a prop 
understanding of our Lord and his work: he takes us back, in his Prologu 
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o Adam and the Fall, and explains God’s plan for the Redemption of 
he world as discernible in the history of the chosen people. 

The book is divided into four sections. The first two are about 
yur Lord’s life on earth, and include descriptions of the historical, 
eographical and religious background of his times, explanations of the 
yurpose and results of his coming, in addition to the more direct treatment 
of his Person, doctrine and work. The third section is about the Passion, 
he Resurrection, the Ascension, and Pentecost. Jean Daniélou is 
nteresting on the great significance of the Ascension. The final section 
s about Christ working in his Church ‘till the end of time’, and includes 
| treatment of pain and suffering, the communion of saints, the Eucharist, 
-atholic devotions, and the Last Judgement. Each section is introduced 
yy a narrative. After the first and third sections there are two very good 
ippendices which help to show the ordinary reader how the Christian 
evelation, which can be investigated by and subjected to strict rational 
wrinciples, is not a question of emotion and of colourful stories appealing 
o sentiment and interpreted by private judgement, but the truth taught 
yy the Church, a truth to which the whole man responds and in which 
1€ is satisfied. The second appendix is particularly interesting because it 
hrows light on such questions as: “Why was Calvary necessary?’ ‘Can 
ve say that God suffered and died?’ It emphasizes the importance of 
he devil. 

The extracts form, in addition, a useful introduction to the books 
»9f contemporary Catholic writers. Karl Adam is included three or four 
imes, and is sure to appeal to anyone who has not read him before. 
The book is made additionally attractive by some good reproductions. 

DOM CHARLES HALLINAN 


Immanuel Kant: Ontologie und Wissenschaftstheorie by G. Martin. 
»p. 224 (Kolner Universitatsverlag) n.p. 


iis book is an interpretation of Kant, but it is more than 
[ iteration In this country we are accustomed to read Kant 
in the light of Hume; Kant’s excursions into metaphysics, notably 
he distinction between phenomena and noumena, are too often treated 
is unhappy consequences of an epistemology the central concern of 
vhich is to justify the ways of the natural scientist. In Germany, we 
ave had Heidegger’s renewed emphasis on Kant as would-be meta- 
yhysician. Professor Martin has for the first time, so far as I am aware, 
yroduced an interpretation that does justice both to the mathematical 
nd scientific and to the metaphysical concerns of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. At the same time he has thrown valuable light on the nature of 
netaphysical thinking. ; 
What, on Professor Martin’s view, Kant was doing was to conduct 
, conversation with the representatives of the classical tradition of meta- 
hysics and in particular with Leibniz, in the light of Newtonian physics. 
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The task of the metaphysician is conceived as that of formulating answer 
to certain basic questions, such as: What is Unity? What is Being 
What is Truth? These are the questions to which Plato, Aristotle, Aquine 
and Leibniz gave answers—Professor Martin summarizes their answen 
admirably. Kant took up these answers and sought to reformulate ther 
in the light of a critical epistemology. Professor Martin emphasizes th 
difference between Kant’s serious treatment of Leibnizian metaphysic 
and his forthright rejection of the illegitimate pretensions of rationalist 
like Wolff and Baumgarten. 

What is Unity? Professor Martin’s introduction opens the discussio 
with an illuminating treatment of Leibniz’s doctrine of the monad (‘Th 
archetype of unity for both the Greeks and Leibniz is the living man i 
the circumscribed unity of his being’). Can we conceive the unity c 
the world in the image of man? Yes, replies Kant, in so far as the unit 
we find in the world is imposed thereon by the mind of man. No, in s 
far as the unity of the world is nothing other than the form in whic 
the human mind conceives the world. Professor Martin examines Kant’ 
treatment of three types of this unity in the first Critique. There is th 
unity of space and time, the unity of the world, of, as it were, all that is 
and the unity of nature, understood in the terms of Newtonian mechanics 
Professor Martin relates Kant’s discussion to modern developments i 
mathematics and finally argues that although Kant was wrong in restrictin 
the a priori formulas that we use in logic, geometry and physics to thos 
devised by Aristotle, Euclid, and Newton (Russell, Riemann and Einstei 
have offered us alternatives), yet Kant was right in seeing that someho\ 
—in some sense or other—these formulas are fundamental. 

What is Being? It is in his interpretation of Kant’s answer to thi 
question that Professor Martin shows his originality. For if Kant’s thesi 
in the Critique of Pure Reason is correct—and if Professor Martin’ 
analysis of his doctrine is correct—then here there is a crux for Kant’ 
whole philosophy. On the one hand, in the light of the earlier analysis 
reality is restricted to the world of space-time co-ordinates, to the worl 
of phenomena. On the other hand, Kant wants to maintain a realit 
beyond phenomena, a world outside the realm of causality, a world ¢ 
God and of the free and immortal Self. But how can we know this noument 
world if our knowledge is restricted to phenomena? That Kant’s positio 
implies at once awareness of the noumenal and yet a restriction of ov 
knowledge to the phenomenal is clear when we see that in the Transcendente 
Analytic Kant argues that the twelve categories are applicable only t 
phenomena, while elsewhere Kant himself makes assertions about noumen 
in terms of almost all the categories. Noumena are independent of mat 
they effect us spontaneously, they can be arranged in ordered sequence 
they are works of God. How can one know, on Kant’s principles, s 
much of the unknowable, say so much of the unsayable? 

Professor Martin answers this problem by distinguishing betwee 
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eing aware (bewusst)—and knowing (erkennen)? We cannot know the 
vorld of noumena, but we are aware of it at the point at which we are 
ware in our own experience of human spontaneity. This direct awareness 
mables us to justify the use of the categories to refer to noumena 
malogically. It must not be thought that Professor Martin attributes 
his solution to Kant: it is a solution which he himself offers to Kant’s 
roblem. Nevertheless Kant himself undoubtedly thought that in the 
pontaneity of human action he had discovered the point at which the 
vorld of freedom, immortality and God impinges upon human reason, 
ven though it be practical and not pure reason which provides us with 
he necessary clue. 

Finally, the style and the argument of this book demand the highest 
raise. Here is a lucidity unusual in German philosophical writing, which 
n part at least obviously derives from Professor Martin’s scholasticism. 
Scholastic’ is to-day so often a philosophical swear-word that it is a rare 
Measure to see what clarity and conviction a scholastic approach to 
<ant can provide. ALASDAIR C. MACINTYRE 


Hume’s Intentions by J. A. Passmore. Pp. 164 (Cambridge) 18s. 


F it is a test of a good book that the reader’s notes upon it would 
| themselves fill a volume, when fully set out, then Professor Passmore’s 
book is a very good one. His object is to “disentangle certain main 
hemes’ and to ‘show how they are related to Hume’s main philosophic 
yurpose’. This he does in seven chapters: Hume’s defence of the moral 
ciences; his criticism of formal logic; Hume as a methodologist, as a 
Ositivist, phenomenalist, associationist, and sceptic. ‘Hume’s achievement’ 
s the title of the Epilogue. In the course of these chapters many interesting 
ncidental observations are made, such as that Berkeley’s thought had 
nuch less influence on Hume than is commonly believed (esp. pp. 84-90). 
3ut the main point on which Professor Passmore seizes—and this certainly 
loes prove illuminating—is that for Hume Newton is ‘the greatest and 
arest genius that ever arose for the ornament and instruction of the 
pecies’—‘it was Hume’s ambition to be the Newton of the moral sciences’ 
43). Beginning from this point it becomes startlingly clear that if he were 
o be the Newton of the moral sciences Hume would be forced back 
mto acknowledging causality, substance and personal identity—which 
Te just what he has been trying to get rid of in his attack on ‘metaphysics’. 
Rarely does one find the internal contradictions of a philosopher’s 
hought revealed with such terse clarity as Professor Passmore commands. 
ts effect is to enable the reader to understand not only Hume but also 
hat whole tradition of philosophizing that has come to be known as 
positivist’. For instance, many of Hume’s arguments, and many positivist 
rrguments, depend upon totally inadequate and misleading examples 
28): ‘Hume makes more plausible his emphasis on resemblance—an 
mphasis important for his associationist scheme—by constantly choosing 
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mathematical examples’—the same might be said of his examples o 
resemblance, ambiguity, and cause and effect, in the Enquiry, or of the 
‘invisible gardener’ familiar in recent times. 

The same needs to be said of the ambiguities in the appeal to the 
‘given’, to ‘experience’. Given to whom? Different people are ‘given 
different experiences. Whose ‘experience’? Hume’s, or St John of the 
Cross’, or Adolf Hitler’s? The truth is that unless ‘experience’ is taker 
to mean a laboratory experiment (which is specifically designed to exclude 
human experience), then all our experience is of being in a situation 
Consequently one has to exercise great care, especially in ethics, to usé 
as material for discussion those situations which are typical for humanity 
The situation, for instance, of two old bachelors amusing themselves 
at backgammon, or unmasking each other’s chess-stratagems, is no 
typical in this sense—it cannot bear the burden of human destiny. The 
only adequate material for discussion is that provided by the grea 
archetypal figures of human history; hence the only completely adequate 
material is that presented by the Christ, who lives through al 
the archetypal situations. 

Because Hume’s experience was so restricted, and led him to discuss 
inadequate situations, Professor Passmore is able to delineate the 
contradictions in Hume’s thought without, however, being able—or 
pretending—to find some unifying principle which might show them tc 
be illusory. At the conscious level the unity is simply not there, and one 
would have to move into the region of depth-psychology to search for 
any traces of it. For Hume himself states that his ruling passion was 
‘love of literary fame’. Now if there is a principle which holds a human 
being’s life together, if there is any principle of wholeness, that principle 
certainly cannot be ‘love of literary fame’—such an insubstantial passion 
can but lead to disintegration, and internal contradiction. 

At the philosophical level this entails incapacity to perceive the 
wholeness of the world. Consequently we are not surprised to find 
Hume rejecting the argument for design and order in the world. He 
rejects the hypothesis of design on the ground (as Professor Passmore 
puts it) that ‘it cannot show that anything would be different were the 
world not designed’. However, if there is a principle of wholeness which 
holds together particular things, it is nonsense to ask how those particular 
things would behave differently apart from that principle of wholeness 
—which makes them what they are! Thus to reject design in the world 
is to confront oneself with absurdity. This comment is not Professor 
Passmore’s, who seems to agree with Hume on this point; it is made 
by the reviewer, who is indebted to the author for having made him see 
it so clearly. DONALD NICHOLL 
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Pascal: His Life and Works by Jean Mesnard. Foreword by Mgr 
<onald Knox, trans. by G. S. Fraser. Pp. xvi +- 211 (Harvill Press) 18s. 


UCH painstaking investigation and much sane and balanced 
Me criticism have gone to the writing of this very readable life of a 
perennially fascinating character and superbly gifted genius. 

If the story has its enigmas and pitfalls for a biographer who is above 
i aiming at the truth, this is not for the lack of copious sources of 
nformation. But even when such are at hand, and even when the period 
3 so far removed from that of the frankly unscrupulous forger of legends 
S this of the sixteenth century, there still remains the difficulty of recon- 
iling statements even such as those coming from Pascal’s own sister 
vith what we know from different but reliable evidence to be otherwise. 
‘he very vastness of the literature available is, as the author himself 
onfesses, a difficulty. All the more credit to him for having sifted it so 
horoughly, and having drawn from it so carefully his final conclusions. 

The Pascal who emerges from this exacting and sincere scrutiny is 
ne whom we can contemplate with quite reassuring serenity, admiring 
nore than ever the towering transcendence of intellect, occasionally 
tooping to scorn and pride, yet nearly always controlled by a restless 
steem and desire for holiness; a piercing sensitiveness to evil with its 
orrelative of an unsparing and cruel power of denunciation; a penetrating 
ttainment of almost the ultimates of human thought, yet always subjected 
o the claims of the spiritual and the revealed. 

Our author faces all, but keeps his judgement. He may lead us up 
Imost to veneration and then incline us to disgust. But he never loses 
imself either in extravagant hero worship or in clever self-satisfied 
lebunking. Over the Provincial Letters, though he does not palliate what 
; blameworthy, he is eager to point out the subsequent benefits that 
ven these very unfair and painfully vitriolic works helped to bring about. 

To one who can speak only as an ordinary reader this life seems to 
leserve a very generous recommendation. It is full of information conveyed 
1 an easy and flowing style, comprehensive, exact and yet surprisingly 


hort. The translation is highly competent. 
DOM ALPHEGE SHEBBEARE 


_. A Critical Examination of von Hiigel’s Philosophy of Religion by 
\lbert A. Cock. Pp. vii + 161 (Hugh Rees, London) 10s. 6d. 


HIS little volume is a tribute from the secretary of the London 
[ses for the Study of Religion to one of the most distinguished 

past members of that body. Mr Cock knew von Hiigel well, and 
is book has the great merit of neglecting almost entirely the Modernistic 
ontroversy which he regards as ‘not fundamental to the Baron’s own 
aner and final convictions as a devout and practising Roman Catholic’. 
fon Hiigel’s impact upon the L.S.S.R. is described as follows: “he raised 
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the argument to the loftiest level, infused it with the spirit of piety, 
gravity, of sincerity, but above all nourishing those present and hangins 
on his words, with a spirit which wes more than one of enthusiasm, i 
was a sacred passion for truth, a passion for the objective realization 
of Truth in the Being of God, a passion for balance, a passionatt 
conviction of the reality of God and of the ultimate joy awaiting al 
souls in His presence.’ 

Von Hiigel is not an easy author. He wrote ‘not for the reader 
of compilation, but for the writers of first-hand works. After all, there 
exist poets’ poets, do there not? Why not then also writers’ ‘writers 0: 
thinkers’ thinkers?’ Certainly it was among religious thinkers, anc 
especially among those outside the communion of the Church, that he 
was most appreciated, and indeed, as this volume shows, was veneratec 
not only as a thinking Christian but almost as a prophet. Probably hi: 
greatest particular contributions were his analysis of religion into thre 
‘elements’, the mystical, the intellectual and the institutional, with hi: 
resolute insistence that it is only in the inter-action of these three tha 
religion becomes fully itself; and his timely emphasis upon the fac 
that the Godhead transcends all suffering, is pure joy. 

Mr Cock points out that the three ‘elements’ can be found 
analogously, in other than the narrowly ‘religious’ field of experience 
and also that there is an aesthetic, poetic constituent which is not quit 
easy to fit into the Hiigelian scheme. I wonder, though, whether it i 
quite accurate to say that ‘the experience of the numinous’ is not properh 
subsumed within the threefold analysis? 

There is a chapter on ‘rethinking apologetics’ which is less directh 
concerned with von Hiigel than most of the other chapters are, thougl 
it includes the interesting obiter dictum that A. E. Taylor’s Giffor 
Lectures could not have been given had it not been for von Hiigel’s work 

Mr Cock was introduced to von Hiigel by Tyrrell in 1909, and th 
number of non-Catholics who as adults had shared ‘the Baron’s’ friendshi 
so long as this and survive to report upon him cannot be very large. ] 
is this special knowledge which gives added value to a testimony wit! 
which I may conclude this brief notice: “Throughout the intricate maze 
and phases of Modernism, throughout its violent and sometime 
unedifying clashes of strong personalities, Friedrich von Hiigel . . . ker 
his own clear line of unshakeable loyalty and submission to the Church . . 
Roma locuta est: causa finita est.’ DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


La Rencontre du Bouddhisme et de l’Occident by Henri de Luba 
Pp. 285 (Aubier, Paris). 


HE study of comparative religion, which formed so important 

part of any apologetic in the nineteenth century, has gone out « 
fashion in the twentieth. At the present day even the experts seet 
more concerned with the beliefs of primitive tribes than with those « 
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the great civilizations. That this is not due to any lack of inherent interest 
in the latter is clearly shown by Pére de Lubac’s admirable work. Indeed 
the fact that a study of the world’s religions, supported by some figures 
from Whittaker’s Almanack, does not form a large part of the would-be 
objector’s stock in trade is only due to the fact that the evidence of 
modern science is more accessible and easier to manipulate. 

Pére de Lubac has dealt elsewhere with the beliefs of Buddhism 
as such, here he is concerned with them only in so far as they condition 
its relations with the West. His first section treats European knowledge 
of the East in antiquity and during the middle ages. There is an interesting 
discussion about the disputed existence of a Buddhist colony at Alexandria 
as early as the second century B.C., and this serves to show that the 
interpretations put on some of the texts which have been brought forward 
© support this and other allegations have been more ingenious than 
solid. Altogether we have little reliable information about Buddhism 
til we come to the age of St Francis Xavier and the great missionaries. 
Even then there seems to have been no attempt to study the religion as 
a whole. This was partly due to the fact that the missionaries only touched 
the outer fringe of Buddhism, where its doctrines were most likely to 
ave lost their purity in course of time, but also because it was not until 
he third decade of the nineteenth century that the two languages necessary 
for any direct knowledge of the Buddhist texts came to be at all widely 
tudied. 

While the first European to interest himself in Sanscrit seems to have 
een the Englishman William Jones, who started his work in 1783, the 
ain interest centred in France, where it was perhaps a reflexion of the 
uietist controversies. In 1814 a Chair of Sanscrit was founded at the 
Collége de France and in 1822 the Société asiatique was established in 
aris. Taine and Renan were not slow to express their opinions on the 
ew won knowledge. All followed them in dismissing Buddhism as a 
izarre religion offering man ‘Le Neant?’ as his final end. Julius Mohl, 
or twenty-eight years the secretary of the Société asiatique, alone saw 
he impossibility of reconciling this with the simultaneously held view 
at the charity of Buddha is wider even than that of Christ. 

There seems to be a stage in the development of every sphere of 
owledge when the results gained therein are used in some other field 
ithout any rational basis. At the end of the last century, when the 
yncretist tendency was strong, we find not only the opinion that Buddha 
nd Christ are complementary but also the view of a professed atheist 
at Buddha, Jesus and Malthus are the three great benefactors of 
umanity. However when, about the year 1880, the editing of the sacred 
ooks of the East began, real progress became possible. Some declared 
at the moment was opportune as the doctrines of Buddha appeared 
© be confirmed by modern science, but all this is merely typical of the 
eriod. 
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Nevertheless, despite such ventures as training Europeans in Indiz 
to spread Buddhism in Europe and the establishment of Buddhist centres 
in the chief Western capitals, this great religion remains very much 4 
terra incognita. More interest is taken in Hinduism, from which many 
would not even distinguish it. While the importance of Buddhism tc 
Catholics in general is not great, to the Church as a whole it must be of 
supreme importance as is the study of all the great religions of the East. 
If it is in Asia that the future of the world must ultimately be decided 
then it is there that the Church’s greatest task lies, and she cannot hope 
to accomplish it without a real understanding of Eastern religion and 
ways of thinking. If Pére de Lubac’s book did nothing but stimulate 
interest in this problem it would perform a service of inestimable value. 

Altogether the book is very readable and well documented. If it 
leaves one with a certain sense of incompleteness it must be remembered 
that it sets out to be an historical study rather than a review of the present 
position, which could only be made by one who had a life-long experience 
of the Eastern mind. Pére de Lubac only aims at placing the subject in 
its historical setting and illustrating some of the views that Europeans 
have held about Buddhism in the past. The book forms an excellent 
introduction and background to any study of Buddhism, but it must 
be emphasized that scholarship cannot take the place of experience in 
dealing with the religion of peoples whose minds are so different from 
our own. DOM ANDREW ROPE 


The Two Sovereignties by Joseph Lecler, s.J. Pp. x + 186 (Burns 
Oates) 16s. 
N a passage in his book Quatre cents ans de concordat, quoted with 
if approval by Father Lecler, the late Cardinal Baudrillart wrote ‘the 
relations of Church and State are not regulated in accordance with 
absolute and, so to speak, geometrical principles; they result from the 
social and political situation and from the manner in which the Church 
adapts her principles to meet it.’ In no pre-Christian society, and not 
even among the Jews, was the spiritual power wholly independent of 
the secular and among pagan nations it was not easy to draw a distinction 
between the two. A new situation arose with the coming of Christianity. 
In the Middle Ages, so Father Lecler reminds us, a sort of ‘customary 
law’ regulated the relations of Church and State. Even in the most strained 
situations no one would have dreamed of a divorce between them, though 
the medieval period exhibits variations as wide apart as the kind of 
informal headship of the Church claimed, and to some extent exercised, 
by Charlemagne and the period in which the Inquisition was founded 
and the State was looked on as no more than an arm of the Church. 
The age of concordats came at the close of the medieval epoch. In 
the handsome volume entitled Raccolta di Concordati, compiled by 
Cardinal Mercati, which issued from the Vatican press in 1919 the first 
document printed is that by which Pope Urban II conferred the Apostolic 
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Legateship on Roger, Count of Calabria and Sicily, in 1098. But such 
was not a concordat in the present-day sense of the term. Somewhat 
more nearly approaching one was the so-called ‘Concordat of Worms’, 
louching the controversy over Investitures, concluded between Pope 
Callixtus If and the Emperor Henry V in 1122. But it is now usual not 
to apply the term ‘concordat’ to an agreement concerned with a single 
question only, but to restrict it to those which cover a wide field. Father 
Lecler seems to regard as the first instance of a concordat in the modern 
sense of the term an agreement concluded in 1448 between Pope Nicholas 
V and the Emperor Frederick III in regard to ecclesiastical benefices in 
Germany, though the Concordat of Boulogne, arrived at by Leo X and 
Francis I in 1516, approaches it more nearly still. 

Father Lecler finds the concordatory system in itself an admirable 
one. In practice it has been less successful, a misfortune due largely to 
the divergent opinions put forward on the one side by canonists and on 
the other by jurists touching these arrangements. The former, not perhaps 
wholly free from a certain proneness to flatter the Popes by ascribing the 
maximum amount of power to them, have shown an unreadiness to admit 
that they could bind themselves by real contracts. They have regarded 
the concordats as no more than revocable privileges conceded by the 
Popes to civil rulers. 

From the opposite point of view jurists have tended to regard 
concordats as no more than laws of the State and revocable by it. The 
chief instance of the ‘juristic’ interpretation of a concordat is to be found 
in the First Consul’s arbitrary attachment of the so-called ‘Organic 
Articles’ to that of 1801. Nowadays there has been a tendency on both 
sides to recede from these extreme positions and to look on concordats 
as real contracts. In those concluded during the pontificate of Pius XI 
the same clauses are in many instances verbally reproduced and a volume 
of “concordatory law’ was in process of formation at his death. Some of 
these agreements have however unhappily lapsed owing to the conditions 
prevailing in post-war Europe. 

The second part of the book consists of a discussion of three ‘historical 
situations’, created by Caesaro-Papism, Clericalism and the rise of the 
Lay State. In consideration of the fact that in the popular mind the Society 
of Jesus has been the principal mainstay of Clericalism, it is of special 
interest that Father Lecler, himself a Jesuit, should draw attention to 
its dangers. Clericalism of course was met with in the Middle Ages. In 
the tweifth century John of Salisbury wrote: ‘the Prince is in fact the 
ervant of the Church: he performs that part of the sacred functions 
hich seems to be beneath the dignity of the priesthood’. But contemporary 
slericalism Father Lecler finds in a: ‘carnal’ and ‘pharasaical’ spirit 
howing itself in a propensity on the part of the clergy to seek to advance 
he Christian cause by political means. It is true as Lord Acton said 
hat Catholics are prone to support any political party which promises 
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them some immediate advantage without looking beyond the near future. 
but Father Lecler in criticizing the attitude of that section of the French 
clergy which welcomed the Vichy Government does not give sufficient 
attention to the factors which prompted this attitude. For though a 
generation of priests was growing up which had no personal memories 
of the anti-religious legislation enacted by the Republic, to the minds of 
the older priests it remained vivid. 

As is natural in a work by a Frenchman most of the illustrations of 
the author’s thesis are drawn from the history of France, but the chapte1 
on the ‘Lay State’ contains information about the situation in America, 
the classical home of a peaceful separation between the religious 
denominations and the secular authorities. Though Amendment I to 
Article VI of the Federal Constitution laid down that Congress had no 
power to establish any religion yet the régime of established churches. 
an inheritance from the Colonial period, lapsed but slowly. In 
Massachusetts it persisted down to 1833. 

This book deserves to be widely read and should be a useful antidote 
to the view that the most rigid clericalism represents an official Catholic 
theory. The translation has been admirably carried out by Father Hugh 
Montgomery, though he occasionally makes a curious use of the word 
‘city’ when the meaning would appear to be more accurately expressed 
by some such phrase as ‘civil society’. An index would have enhanced 
the utility of this book. HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 


The Church in the Christian Roman Empire. Vol. I by J. R. Palanque 
and P. de Labriolle. Translated by E. C. Messenger. Pp. 318 (Burns 
Oates) 25s. 


HE latest volume of the Fliche and Martin Histoire générale de 
l’Eglise to be published in Dr Messenger’s English translation (it 
corresponds to the second half of the French Vol. IID) has for its 
sub-title The Life of the Church in the Fourth Century. It deals with a 
number of subjects of extreme importance and often a great deal of 
contemporary relevance; the origins of the monastic life; the morality 
and spirituality of the period; the development of the liturgy; Christiar 
literature and art; the expansion of Christianity in the fourth century 
inside and outside the Empire; and Catholicism as a State religion. Ir 
addition there is a detailed survey of the metropolitan sees at the enc 
of the fourth century. As usual the volume offers us, on each of the 
subjects treated, a good scholarly summary, with full reference to an¢ 
where necessary discussion of the evidence, inevitably not very profoun¢ 
but covering the ground with remarkable completeness, and always 
distinguished by an admirable objectivity which is especially notable 
where acutely controversial questions like the Roman Primacy are undet 
discussion. There is one omission which was probably unavoidable but 
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which is nevertheless particularly unfortunate in a history of the Church 
in the fourth century, and that is the absence of anything like an adequate 
treatment of the thought of the great Doctors of the period: it is after 
all the theology of the Fathers which is the chief glory of the Church 
in the Christian Roman Empire and the most living part of its inheritance 
for us to-day: and though there are certainly good reasons for separating 
Church History from the history of theology the result, especially in 
dealing with the patristic period, is an impoverishment of the former and 
a diminution of the stature of many of its great figures: it would be difficult 
to understand the true greatness of St Basil and still more of St Gregory 
of Nyssa from what is said about them in this volume. 

The section on “The Origins of Monachism’ (by P. de Labriolle), 
with its careful examination of the sources and useful chronological 
table, is particularly good. Among many good things in the sections on 
‘Morality and Spirituality’ and ‘Christian Culture’ (both also by de 
Labriolle), the account of the growth of the cult of relics and of the place 
of rhetoric in Christian literature are particularly interesting. De Labriolle’s 
comment on St Jerome’s per calcatum perge patrem, ‘ ‘Religious ferocity!’” 
exclaims Villemain. “Pure rhetoric!’’ we reply’; sums up very neatly 
something we must always remember when reading the Fathers—and 
good deal of later ecclesiastical writing. The concluding section 
“Catholicism as a State Religion’ (by J. R. Palanque) is perhaps a little 
oo complacent in tone, especially in its conclusion. It raises very grave 
nd still actual questions about the proper relationship of Church and 
tate and the use of the secular arm to coerce heretics and pagans, which 
he author might quite properly have thought it anachronistic to discuss 
ully, but of which he might profitably have shown himself aware. (The 
air of Priscillian, however, is excellently dealt with by the same author 
in chap. iv). 

The translation follows the French very closely, to the detriment 
f its English style. The worst misprint I have noticed is ‘Microbius’ 
or ‘Macrobius’ (p. 686). In any future revised edition an effort should 
e made to extract the Jackdaw in Borrowed Plumes from his lurking- 
lace under the crust of ‘Aesop’s Pie’ on p. 592. A. H, ARMSTRONG 


~ A History of the Crusades, Vol. I by S. Runciman. Pp. xi + 522 
Cambridge University Press) 42s. 


HE Crusades are too often regarded as a chapter in the history of 
enthusiasm. The study of any war, even a holy war, is largely a 
matter of strategy, tactics, supply and diplomacy. When this is 
emembered it is clear that the defence of Christendom against Islam 
evitably rested on the power and prosperity of the Byzantine Empire. 
e spread of Islam had taken place mainly at the expense of East Rome: 
he immediate occasion of the First Crusade had been an appeal to the 
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Pope from the Emperor Alexius for help against the Turks in Asia Minor: 
To the Byzantines the campaign against the infidel could hardly appean 
as something exclusively spiritual; it was for them a permanent struggle 
in which they had learnt from long experience to exploit the disunity 
of their enemies by skilful diplomacy. The very notion of a ‘crusade’ 
with its suggestion of a special, localized, effort was nonsense to the 
Byzantine statesmen: the Empire had to live with Islam all the time and 
over the whole area of the Eastern Mediterranean. And it was in the 
form of such a crusade, with its inevitable tension between the genuinely 
spiritual and the frankly greedy, that help from the West came. To the 
spiritual benefits of an armed pilgrimage was added the attraction of 
permanent fiefs for the younger son and the landless knight, to be carved 
out of the lands reclaimed from the infidel. And it is to greed rather 
than to piety that the creation of the petty Crusader principalities, of 
which the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was the most considerable if not 
the richest, must be attributed. 

The survival of these states, as Mr Runciman makes clear in the 
second volume of his oeuvre, depended on the co-operation of the Latin 
princes with the Imperial Government and the indigenous Christians. 
and this co-operation was never really achieved. No one was entirely 
free from blame for this failure; such co-operation would in any case 
have entailed a miraculous reversal of previous history; but there can 
be little doubt that the main responsibility must lie with the Frankish 
princelings, whose history is a shocking tale of meanness, deceit, disloyalty 
and rank hypocrisy. The Franks professed to be shocked at the selfish 
and irreligious Imperial policies, with their preference for negotiatior 
to war, their interest in trade with the Moslems and their toleration o! 
infidelity. In fact the disunity of the Moselm world was the strongest 
weapon in the armoury of the Christians, Greek or Latin. The Latir 
principalities in their turn followed precisely the same kind of policies 
with rather less skill, even to the toleration of infidelity. They fell in the 
end as a result of the conjunction of the disaster of Myriocephalum 
after which the land route between Constantinople, Syria and Jerusalen 
was cut, with the reuniting of a large part of the Moslem world agains 
the Christians, under Saladin. In the conflict of Christendom and Islan 
in the Near East, Byzantium was Christendom. Yet the Latin Christian 
of the West never had much sympathy with the Byzantine point of view 
nor did many of them realize that there was a Byzantine point of view 
Even St Bernard was prepared to fulminate against the Greeks solel 
on the strength of the prejudiced tales of Latin Crusaders. | 

The Crusades then are only likely to be understood if they are see 
from the Byzantine point of view, and it is Mr Runciman’s distinctioi 
that he has written—or rather is still writing—a massive and learne 
history of the Crusades which does justice and something more tha: 
justice, to the Byzantine case. 
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The consequences of the Crusades for the Church went far beyond 
the recapture and temporary retention of Jerusalem by the Christians. 
The failure of Latin and Greek to co-operate, hardened into the mutual 
hostility of Catholic and Orthodox. Mr Runciman made it clear in his 
first volume that the comparatively minor quarrel between Constantinople 
and Rome in 1054, deserves none of the importance it is usually given. 
East and West were still in communion when the Papal Legate and the 
Crusading armies visited Constantinople at the outset of the First Crusade. 
The schism became definite in the course of the miserable quarrels of 
Frank and Greek which take up such a large part of the history of the 
Latin principalities in the Holy Land. One could wish that Mr Runciman 
would gather all the evidence together and go into the whole question of 
the origins of the schism sometime; the numerous references to its pro- 
gress make us curious to hear more. It is evident that the Holy See had 
little knowledge of and even less control over events in Palestine and that 
it gave undue weight to the counsels of that unscrupulous Norman baron, 
Bohemond, whom Mr Runciman considers to have been, more than 
any other single individual, responsible for the schism. 

Mr Runciman has chosen to tell a story rather than to attempt 
what is these days the more conventional kind of exegesis. He is all the 
Kate Norgate of the Near East. Whilst this narrative treatment in Mr 
Runciman’s skilled hands makes for vivid presentation and easy reading, 
it is inevitably only as reliable as the literary sources permit: there are 
occasions when one recalls all one’s doubts about the veracity of the 
medieval chronicler. The story of how Baldwin of Edessa extracted an 

normous sum of money from his Armenian father-in-law by threatening 
: shave off his beard seems inherently improbable, as does the fanciful 
tory of the grateful sheik at the battle of Ramleh. These are of course 
mere details, but after all many of the most important events of the 
narrative rest on no better foundation. Mr Runciman adopts many of 
the conventions of the narrative art, the assumption of insight into 
contemporary motives for instance, which can be occasionally a little 
Bes cout. In a discussion of the distribution of the estates of the 
ead Count of Toulouse we are told: 

‘... Bertrand gave up any claims that he might have to his father’s 
lands in Europe, and in return Alfonso-Jordan, in order to be well 
rid of him from Toulouse, abandoned in his favour his inheritance in 
the Lebanon’. 

But Alfonso-Jordan can have been barely three years old at this time! 
Mr Runciman’s style is cool, lucid and frequently delightful. 
‘... this youngest son of a petty French noble whose only distinction 
was his descent from the water fairy Melusine.’ 

But this cultivated scepticism is worlds away from the medieval 
crusading mind, even, perhaps, from the Byzantine mind. Occasionally 
this difference is obvious and disquieting. Mr Runciman’s account of 
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the matrimonial complications of the Palestinian princesses, would seen 
more appropriate to the drawing-room of the Duchesse de Guermante: 
than the royal apartments in Solomon’s temple. But this remarkable fea. 
of sustained narrative is certainly the best thing on the Crusades ye: 
done in English. ie) 

The book ends with the recapture of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187 
What did this near century of crusading achieve? The Latin kingdom 
was hardly in itself very notable. Its administration and its governmen 
were not impressive, it is significant that we hear much more of its prowes: 
in war than in peace. Nor were law and order well kept. In 1107 Kins 
Baldwin nearly lost his life in a skirmish with some robbers on Moun 
Carmel, and forty years later the road from Jaffa to Jerusalem was stil 
unsafe because of bandits powerful enough to threaten the Holy City’: 
food supply. It would seem that the hazards of pilgrimage, whethe: 
due to the Palestinian bandits or to the recruiting needs of the Latir 
kingdom, were not noticeably reduced by the creation of the Crusadins 
principalities. The history of the Military Orders is here illuminating 
In 1070 the forerunners of the Hospitallers ran a hostel for poor pilgrim: 
in Jerusalem, they like the Templars originally owed obedience to the 
Rule of St Benedict. By the time of the fall of Jerusalem the Hospitaller: 
and Templars had become great military orders, owning vast estate: 
and important rather for their military ability and financial acumen thar 
their works of piety. 

The Italian cities, especially Venice, throve on the trade created bi 
the Crusades, and western Europe generally was enriched by exposur 
to the influence of the more civilized Near East. But the Crusades hac 
been intended to strengthen Christendom in the face of the infidel: by 
1187 the Greek Church was in schism and the Byzantine Empire seriousl\ 
weakened. In these circumstances we may well ask and answer with 
Mr Runciman: 

“Was it to the better interest of Christendom that there should b 
occasional gallant expeditions to the East, led by a mixture of unwis 
idealists and crude adventurers, to succour an intrusive state there whos 
existence depended on Moslem disunity? Or that Byzantium, who ha 
been for so long the guardian of the eastern frontier, should continu 
to play that part unembarrassed from the West? The story of the Secon 
Crusade showed even more clearly than that of the first that the twe 
policies were incompatible. When Constantinople itself had fallen an 
the Turks were thundering at the gates of Vienna, it would be possibl 
to see which policy was right.’ ERIC JOHN 
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Augustine to Galileo, The History of Science, a.p. 400-1650 by 
A. C. Crombie. (Falcon Press) 42s. 


HERE are many reasons for studying the Middle Ages. Bishop 

Stubbs found therein ‘material more readily applicable to educational 

purposes’ as it is ‘further removed from the arena of political 
controversy’. Yet from their ‘old authentic histories’ Henry VIII elicited 
the doctrine that ‘this realm of England is an Empire governed by one 
supreme head and king’ and the common lawyers of the Long Parliament 
invoked mediaeval statutes against the ‘unyoked’ supremacy of the 
crown. In 1926, introducing a pleasant volume of essays on the Legacy 
of the Middle Ages, its editors said that ‘the whole conception of national 
law, of law as the expression of a particular social type, produced by a 
particular race, derives from mediaeval studies’. It is in the Middle Ages 
that Professor Toynbee finds the healthy norm of European civilization 
and the present Bishop of Oxford the mature ‘Christian doctrine of the 
summum bonum’. Leo XIII exalted their ‘science of salvation’ and discerned 
the ‘proper and singular gift of scholastic theologians to bind together 
human knowledge and divine knowledge in the closest bonds’. ‘For 
this reason’ he says, ‘the theology in which they excelled could never 
have gained so much honour and praise from the judgement of men as 
it did, if they had used a system of philosophy which was maimed or 
imperfect or shallow’. ‘Our life’, says Jakob Burckhardt, ‘is business: 
theirs was living.’ Education, sovereignty, liberty, law, civilization, life, 
the summum bonum and the science of salvation—this is a monumentum 
aere perennius, a goal of pilgrimage loaded with gifts of piety not always 
wise as they are pious. Life, after all, is not pilgrimage but living. It is 
important to remember that Divine Providence which raised up Aquinas 
in the thirteenth century requires us to live in the twentieth. We are 
scientists as inevitably as the wife of Bath was a Christian. 

Mediaeval science is the most modern of mediaeval studies. Modern 
historians of science begin their history as a rule with the sixteenth 
century, with the revolution that concludes Dr Crombie’s breathless 
story. As he says, ‘there exists no adequate short history of the science 
of the period connecting the classical with the modern world’. Hence 
the purpose which he modestly avows is to ‘fill the gap’—as the University 
of London serves to fill the space between Gower Street and Russell 
Square. His title, Augustine to Galileo, might rather suggest comparison 
with some late achievement of British Airways; in four hundred pages he 
covers more than a thousand years and describes a cosmic change of 
mind. He wastes no sentence, propounds no theory, dallies with no 
surmise, intrudes nowhere upon the narrative. Facts, views, controversies, 
inventions, hints of revolution, technical causes and consequences of 
social change, the descent of contemplation from heaven to earth, the 
dissolution of the universe, the advent of universal inquiry—over all 
this we are carried in modern, supersonic fashion, and having taken off 
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at Boethius he lands us safe at Galileo, looking forward to Newton— 
to ourselves. At Boethius, for he says little about St Augustine and toc 
little about that ‘science of salvation’ whose method and discipline se: 
the course and supplied the motive power. There is a balance to redress: 
If he speaks to Catholics, they need more naturalism; if to scientists’ 
they need reminding that they have a past as well as a present and future: 
Perhaps, in their present uncertainty the past may help to indicate where 
their future lies. 

So we take flight from the Dark Ages when (he quotes Gilson) “tc 
understand and explain anything consisted for a thinker in showing 
that it was not what it appeared to be, but that it was the symbol or sigr 
of a more profound reality, that it proclaimed or signified something 
else’. On our course, we discover that ‘the development of the inductive 
side of natural science and, in fact, the thorough-going conception of 
natural science as a matter of experiment as well as of mathematics may 
well be considered the chief advance made by the mediaeval Latin 
Christians over the Greeks and Arabs’. To see how significant that advance 
was, we have but to look away from that enthralling history to our own 
present, logical difficulties with induction, to Keynes, Reichenbach. 
Popper and others. Induction is still a mystery. To frame hypotheses 
and then construct a logical or mathematical universe to sustain your 
hypothetical deduction is well enough, but whence is the courage to 
transgress the pattern, break the model, to confront that which is and 
ne’er was thought, and then to think logically and even mathematically 
about it? We can well believe in experimental knowledge after fout 
centuries of heroic model-building have erected a social structure of 
mechanical complication and achievement, so that we cannot walk in 
the streets or sit at home, or eat or fight or think without invoking the 
victories of inductive science. But where as yet there have been no such 
victories or social structure to imply them or even art to select the relevant 
facts, how shall we begin, not indeed to induce but even to conceive of 
such an odd venture in a kind of dream? Dr Crombie has no time te 
peer into the underworld, say, of medical science which excited John 
of Salisbury’s derision or to catalogue the pious symbolism of the bestiaries. 
Looking backward from the frame of what we know to be science he 
picks out the positive and progressive achievements. He hurries over the 
centuries between Boethius and Abelard, remembering for instance 
Gerbert’s interest in the Hindu numerals but not his dream of a common: 
wealth of learning. When he comes at the end of the thirteenth century 
to the invention of mechanical clocks, he glances back at the centuries 
through which sacred routines had instructed faithful men in a time 
that was real and irreversible. ‘The need to measure time’, he says, ‘for 
the orderly institutions of the Church and the routine of the monastery 
led to the sustained mediaeval interest in the calendar and to the division 
of the day into the unequal canonical hours, while the secular require: 
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ments of government and commerce led to the prevalence in civil life of 
the system of twenty-four equal hours in the day. The invention at the 
end of the thirteenth century of the mechanical clock in which the hands 
translated time into units of space on the dial, completed the replace- 
ment of “organic”, growing irreversible time as experienced, by the 
abstract mathematical time of units on a scale, belonging to the world 
of science.’ That opens a world of speculation, but time flies and we may 
not stay to explore. 

And yet these good men who read perhaps one book in a year, to 
whom the abacus was a mystery and arithmetic useful mainly for 
calculating movable feasts and surveying land, were empiricists. Though 
they beheld symbols in things, they were builders, farmers and even 
psychologists. They made and administered laws. Perhaps if he had 
lingered over their discipline and methods even at the expense of the 
more familiar story of Kepler and Galileo, he might have adjusted some 
of his later generalizations. The monks were not so ‘godly’, nor were the 
scientists so ‘secular’ as he is apt to think. 

For instance, it is not adequate or true to say that ‘between Augustine 
and Aquinas, philosophy had passed from a consideration of truth as a 
reflexion of God to truth in the relation of things to each other and to 
man, leaving their relation to God for theology’. Not adequate, since it 
cannot explain how from such other-worldliness as Gilson describes, 
inductive and empirical science developed in Christendom so far beyond 
the scope of Greeks and Arabs. ‘It is characteristic of mediaeval 
Christendom’, says Dr Crombie, ‘that it put to industrial use technical 
devices which in classical society had been known but left almost unused 
or regarded simply as toys.’ And we want to ask why? ‘As early as 1300 
Western Christendom was using many techniques either unknown or 
undeveloped in the Roman Empire.’ Is it possible? You think of Antioch 
and Alexandria, Lyons, Constantinople. ‘By 1500 the most advanced 
countries of the West were in most aspects of technics distinctly superior 
to any earlier society.’ Stand in the age of the Vikings and it looks 
miraculous. If we ask how it happened, we are not answered by the 
statement that from the reflexion of God, philosophers sought truth in 
the relations of things and men, and left ‘their relation to God for theology’. 
ecularism per se accounts for nothing. And it is not true. It never 
appened, could not have happened, till the late seventeenth century, and 
even then is not true of Leibniz or Newton. Nor in the sixteenth century 
is it true without qualification of Montaigne, or evidently true of Rabelais. 
: whom Dr Crombie mentions, revolted from Aristotle (less 
radically than he pretended) but only to reaffirm universal providence 
in terms of his Calvinian faith. Even Machiavelli was deeply aware of 
the tension and relation of natural and supernatural science, and Michel- 
angelo studied anatomy to imitate the perfections of God. Ockham was 
not an extreme nominalist, but even if he had been, his doctrine, ‘nihil 
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est in rerum natura extra animam nisi singulare’ saved for him and his 
successors (George Berkeley, for instance) their full title to the meaning 
of ‘anima’. The mind of God was not less capable of universals now that 
the universe had no universality without him. Criticism of Aristotle 
and Christian mysticism grew together. It was the age of Eckhart, Suso, 
Nicholas of Cusa whom Dr Crombie mentions and of a hundred others. 
Galileo’s long life falls in the season of Teresa, John of the Cross and 
Francis of Sales. Mysticism is not theology, but art, the art of living as 
if God were all in all. 

Dr Crombie, however, answers himself. ‘With the assertion of God’s 
omnipotence’ (in 1277) ‘philosophers argued that God could create a 
body moving in empty space or an infinite universe and proceeded to 
work out what the consequences would be if He did. This seems a strange 
way to approach science, but there is no doubt that it was science that 
they were approaching.’ And this is the heart of the matter. Science 
springs from the first article of the creed: its first breath is man’s intellectual 
assent to divine omnipotence. That lost, science can but refine its 
tabulations and reiterate its tautologies. If Dr Crombie here had consulted 
Aquinas as well as the Archbishops, he would have seen the crisis stated 
by a mind which had gone to school to Aristotle, in terms that seemed 
good to Leibniz and would have satisfied Michael Faraday. ‘Divine 
providence’, says Thomas, ‘imposes necessity on some things, not upon 
all, as some formerly believed. For to providence it belongs to order 
things towards an end. Now, after the divine goodness which is an 
extrinsic end to all things, the principle of good in things themselves is 
the perfection of the universe, which would not be, were not all grades 
of being found in things. Whence it pertains to divine providence to 
produce every grade of being. And thus it has prepared for some things 
necessary causes, so that they happen of necessity: for others contingent 
causes that they may happen by contingency.’ God, the transcendent 
God, with his perfect universe creating every grade of being, teaches the 
vital and intuitive ritual of induction. He supersedes the ‘uniformity of 
nature’. In this created universe anything may happen, but whatever 
does happen contributes to the universal perfection and can, indeed, 
must, be intellectually apprehended. God can maintain a void, say 
Richard of Midleton and Walter Burley, because his power is infinite. 
The plurality of worlds involves no contradiction, but bodies tend towards 
their natural place—there is every grade of being and there is perfection. 
What is the natural place of bodies? That is now an open question, not 
a necessary assumption. In face of the divine omnipotence we have 
recovered the grace of ignorance. We have not rejected the tutelage of 
Aristotle, but outgrown and transcended it. Still less have we preferred 
neoplatonism whose doctrine of universal substance is even less empirical 
and more determinist than Aristotle’s moving spheres of potency and 
act, but we have not rejected this either. The doctors of antiquity no 
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longer provide a cosmos ready made; they have recovered their human 
dignity as doctors who teach the art of thinking. Nicholas of Cusa dispenses 
with the notion of one universal centre and believes that each star is its 
Own centre suspended by the perfect balance of its light and heavy 
components. There is no difference, he thinks, between celestial substance 
and terrestrial; mathematics is available for one as for the other, but it 
is his belief in God and not his knowledge of Plato that brings him thus 
within sight of the Copernican ‘revolution’. 

In 1277 the Archbishops condemned Aristotle’s ‘determinism’, for 
as Dr Crombie says, Aristotle-Ptolemy-Galen ‘constitute a rational 
system explaining the universe and embracing all existence’—in fact a 
round O. The one thing needful then was to affirm human ignorance 
and this was the function of nominalism. There is nothing wrong with 
scepticism except its infallible certainty. For Ockham, the only certain 
knowledge is intuitive knowledge. Nicholas d’Autrecourt denied the 
possibility of knowing substance or causal relations at all. Hume could 
go no further. Gregory of Rimini asks the precise meaning of words: 
what do we mean by whole or part, greater or less? ‘The effect on 
philosophy in general of the search for evident knowledge was to divert 
interest within the discussions of the schools away from the traditional 
problems of metaphysics to the world of experience.’ But this was not 
innovation; it was recovery of something older than the Aristotelian 
renaissance, the mind that valued astronomy for determining the date of 
Easter, fixing latitude, finding the true North and telling the time with an 
astrolabe, in short for living rather than talking. Long ago Hugh of St 
Victor explained, as did Aristotle, that human science was a response to 
human needs; man forms customs in imitation of nature and then reduces 
them to rules. That was what the lawyers had always done in England. 
Quite lately, Robert Kilwardby pointed out (after Aristotle) that theoretical 
sciences rise out of practical. Now Roger Bacon demands that we study 
the practice of artizans and roundly declares that the sole justification 
of theoretical science is its useful results.’ But what are useful results? 
Many readers will find Dr Crombie’s chapter on ‘technics and science’ 
the most interesting of all. There he describes the practical sciences, 
agriculture, the mechanization of industry, the art of medicine and 
industrial chemistry. It is a crowded chapter: the Saxon heavy-wheeled 
plough and improvements of it, the new harness which gives the horse 
entirely new meaning as a draft animal, new system of crop rotation, 
pumps and sluices for drainage, canals and locks, water mills and windmills, 
weaving and fulling, building of cathedrals, castles, ships, steel-making, 
blast furnaces, bell-founding, fire-arms and cross-bows, the evolution 
of the mechanical clock, glass-blowing, spectacles, pigments, books, 
wood-cuts, cartography, music. He describes them as industry, shows 
how they are done, how they change, and where possible their economic 
causes and effects. He gives his mediaeval bibliography as he goes and 
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discusses the balance of theory and practice in the schools. But all this 
does not answer the formidable question, what use is it? Rather it is the 
question itself. To what end this energy and increase? And the supreme 
virtue of the philosophy that accompanied this expansion was precisely 
that it could validly refuse to answer that question or in other words 
that it had authority and means to dissolve any formulation which might 
threaten to confine human infinity. Theology was a science indeed, bu’ 
a science of the blessed:in Heaven. The end of man was never here 
The end of Dr Crombie’s story is not Galileo. 

It is a dramatic story. Aristotle ‘can be seen as a sort of tragic herc 
striding through mediaeval science, seducing men’s minds by the magical 
promise of his concepts’. They dethrone him. The deliverance wrought 
by God’s almightiness is defined by contraries and in terms of the fallen 
idolatry. First, Aristotelian physics is attacked with Ptolemaic mathematics. 
From that conflict two principles emerge, of ‘saving appearances’ and 
simplicity. Bernard of Verdun and Giles of Rome refer the controversy 
to the evidence of experiment. Astronomical hypotheses must be con- 
structed not to serve an orthodoxy but to explain observed facts. Dr 
Crombie has his own hero, Robert Grosseteste, to whom he has devoted 
a volume shortly to appear, and it was Grosseteste who borrowed from 
the Posterior Analytics the ‘razor’ attributed to Ockham: ‘that demon- 
stration is better which requires few questions answered’. Everywhere 
the new science breaks from the Aristotelian frame. His cosmology rests 
on naive observation; the new, on experiment. Aristotle uses common 
sense; the new science, mathematics. Aristotle attributes the behaviour 
of things to their “qualitatively determined forms or natures’. In the new 
science, there is no qualitative determination and movement is attributed 
to impetus or attraction or ‘common corporeity’: movement is itself 
the ‘nature’ of things: the new science is dynamic and mechanical. In 
the Aristotelian cosmos ‘the totality of these natures is hierarchically 
arranged’. The new science seeks an infinite universe: it speculates or 
the void and the atomism of the ‘philosophers before Aristotle’, 
Democritus becomes important. Nicholas d’Autrecourt is a disciple of 
Epicurus and Lucretius. For Aristotle each body or substance has its 
place: its rest is the fulfilment of its nature. Now there is no place, ne 
rest, no fulfilment. It is in the relation of many, not in the instrinsic 
nature of each, that Nicole Oresme discerns the nature of motion. Inherent 
in the new science is the ‘principle of falsification’ by which every 
hypothesis must be verified. You doubt in order to believe. What you 
doubt is formula, but what you believe is event. Movement is what 
happens. Ockham ‘defined motion as the successive existence, without 
intermediate rest, of a continuous identity existing in different places. 
and for him movement itself was a concept having no reality apart from 
the moving bodies that could be perceived.’ 

As Dr Crombie points out, ‘in its initial stages the scientific revolutior 
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vame about rather by a systematic change in intellectual outlook, in the 
ype of question asked, than by an increase in technical equipment’. 
And then he adds, ‘why such a revolution in methods of thought should 
lave taken place is obscure’. But after all was it so great a revolution? 
Where external causes such as the invention of instruments or the discovery 
of Greek texts are not available, the change in intellectual outlook must 
9¢ attributed to some intrinsic nisus or appetite in the thinkers, and it is 
dle to pretend, in deference to the contemporary fashion, that fourteenth 
entury thinkers thought without the Christian faith. The change was 
orimarily accomplished by theologians and students of theology; and 
t was a theological development. They realized the transcendence of 
Jod; they gambled, as it were, on divine omnipotence, for the validity 
of induction demands a gamble of some kind, since it is precisely not 
1ecessitarian. Upon that act of faith, the discipline and habits of later 
scientific generations rest. Science thus becomes the study of history, 
whether as we make it or as it is made about us. It is an art of realization. 
Thought is its instrument not its end. It has no end save in the Science 
of the Blessed. That which rises in the first article of the Credo will issue 
n the last. There is therefore no discernible limit to experience, we have 
ascended to what Ruysbroeck calls the ‘unwalled bareness of intelligence’ 
whence the whole range not merely of what is strictly known as science 
out of human experience and enterprise is visible. Dr Crombie’s final 
-hapter on the scientific revolution is a catalogue of discoveries. All its 
dersons like Leonardo da Vinci and Galileo look forward and are aware 
of an infinite possibility. Their world is boiling with heresies, ideas, 
*xperiments. There are no trammels to its imagination. It is the age of 
he mystics who aspire to see God and describe the method. Memory 
9ecomes hope: understanding turns into the ‘darkness’ of faith; and will? 
hat is the question. The transformation of will into charity still delays. 
But since it was the perfection of the universe and of every grade of 
yeing that liberated science nothing less than charity can fulfil the scientific 
levotion. 

It goes not by way of Descartes and doubt, but through the ‘dark 
light’ of St John of the Cross, the ‘humility’ of St Francis of Sales. But 
0 we are back at Augustine. 

These are not Dr Crombie’s comments. We must be pardoned the 
egret that, such is our climate, some such reference to the generative 
aith was out of place. His book in its own kind is a masterpiece, of 
vorkmanship and lucid compression. Used as a sixth form text book it 
vould send historians and scientists to the universities with means not 
nerely to become expert in a technology but to understand its human 
etting and significance. To their elders it will explain the context, reconcile 
nany conflicts and illuminate the confusions of our time. It offers another 
ralid reason to the twentieth century for making the pilgrimage to the 
Middle Ages. T. S. GREGORY 
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The Grey Friars in Cambridge 1225-1538 by the Reverend John 
R. H. Moorman, M.A., D.D. Pp. viii + 277 (Cambridge University Press) 
35s. 


His book is an expanded and documented version of the Birkbeck. 

Lectures in Ecclesiastical History which Dr Moorman delivered in 

Cambridge in the academical year 1948-9. Those who then had 
the pleasure of hearing these lectures will welcome their appearance in 
this fuller and more permanent book-form. They represent a work first 
envisaged by the author nearly a quarter of a century ago and designed 
to do for the Grey Friars of medieval Cambridge what Dr A. G. Little 
did for their brethren of Oxford. The plan followed is in fact essentially 
that of Dr Little’s Grey Friars in Oxford. Out of materials for the most 
part scattered and fragmentary, Dr Moorman has skilfully constructed 
a judicious and balanced story and has told us all that we are ever likely 
to know—barring sensational new source discoveries—of the medieval 
Franciscans in Cambridge, their personnel, their buildings, their work, 
popularity, lives, economy, their position in the University and their 
occasional quarrels with it, their dissolution. If the picture is at times a 
little vaguely drawn and often speculative in nature, this is inevitable 
from the nature of the sources. But it should be said that a very great deal 
of labour and precise scholarship has obviously gone to the making of 
this book. This is evident not only throughout the text, but also in the 
various appendices, as for example in the list of Wardens, and especially 
in the eighty pages of Biographical Notes on Cambridge Franciscans 
in which all that can be gleaned about nearly 450 Friars known or believed 
to have been at some time or other members of the Cambridge community 
is learnedly assembled. There are also some interesting plans and 
illustrations. 

Dr Moorman maintains that the Cambridge Franciscans, though 
they came originally to Cambridge simply as apostolic missionaries in 
the pure spirit of St Francis, in course of time played an important if 
not decisive part in the formation in the University of a Theological 
Faculty, a feature of the University which gave it, with Oxford and Paris, 
a special importance among the medieval universities of Europe which 
has often been underrated. In Appendix C (pp. 227-38) there is printed 
an account of the dispute of 1303-06 between the Friars and the University, 
derived from a manuscript in the Library of the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham, which adds to our knowledge of that event. The Friars’ 
significance in the history of the University seems, however, to have been 
throughout more of a constitutional than an intellectual nature. It is 
clear that the order itself produced at Cambridge no great theologians 
or philosophers of the first rank capable of forming anything so significant 
intellectually as the Franciscan School of Thought at medieval Oxford. 
Some interesting pages are devoted to an examination of the amount 
of sympathy for Protestant ideas that can be detected among the 
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Cambridge Grey Friars from 1517 onwards, and also to their continuing 
popularity as evidenced by wills and bequests. In regard to the dissolution, 
Dr Moorman, despite conventional suggestions that the Friars’ ideal 
had become outmoded, is plainly not too happy. 

Little or nothing now remains materially of the medieval Cambridge 
Franciscan Friary which had an existence of more than 300 years, save 
an old wall in Sidney Sussex College, many stones scattered throughout 
the walls of the Great Court in Trinity, and the pipe which brings the 
water from Conduit Head near the Madingley Road to the Great Court 
Fountain. But in 1938 the fourth centenary of the dissolution saw the 
return of Franciscan Friars Minor to Cambridge where, in a house of 
studies in Trumpington Street, direct descendants in the habit of William 
de Esseby and the others who first found shelter in 1225 in the house of 
Benjamin the Jew, now study again in the University. 


De La Salle. Letters and Documents. Edited by W. J. Battersby, PH.D. 
Pp. 270 (Longmans, Green and Co.) 25s. 


ITH this volume Dr Battersby (Brother Clair) completes his 

W rice on the founder of his Institute, the first two volumes of 
which (De La Salle, A Pioneer of Modern Education and 

De La Salle, Saint and Spiritual Writer) have earlier been noticed in this 
Review. He is to be congratulated very warmly on an achievement which 
should do much to make St John Baptist de La Salle and his work better 
known to English readers. This volume gives us—in print apparently 
for the first time—the text of the ninety-four letters of the Saint which, 
out of the thousands that he wrote, have alone come down to us in some 
shape or form, together with a few additional documents which survive 
in his own hand. Like St Ignatius Loyola before him, St John Baptist 
de La Salle was assiduous in writing to his disciples and also in exacting 
monthly letters from them. But, unlike the case of St Ignatius, very little 
of this correspondence survives. Enough remains, however, to convey a 
very definite impression of the Saint in his own words and so to enable 
us to complete and. vivify for ourselves the picture of his personality 
already given by Dr Battersby in his earlier books. Fifty-two letters 
survive in autograph. These are given in chronological order, both in 
the original text and with an English translation, and each is followed 
by an explanatory note, as may be necessary, from the editor. Six other 
letters which exist in copies only are similarly treated as a separate series. 
Then there are thirty-six further letters which survive in copies in an old 
note-book preserved in the Institute’s Archives in Rome, all written in 
the same, probably pre-French-Revolution, hand but without indication 
of date or provenance. These are given by the editor in translation alone. 
The letters are almost wholly concerned with the fortunes and the 
troubles of the early Brothers and of some of the foundations made 
during the Saint’s life-time. They give us a vivid picture of the conditions 
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of life and the hardships and difficulties encountered in the early days 
of the Institute. A large proportion concern the mission of Brother 
Gabriel Drolin in Rome. From the literary point of view they show a 
simple but attractive formlessness, all kinds of topics spiritual and material 
jostling each other in quick disorderly succession. Nevertheless they are 
models of succinct and lucid expression; the patience, charity and self- 
effacement of the Saint stand out clearly, and there is plainly a depth of 
spiritual wisdom and perception behind the severe yet always homely 
advice and admonitions, the repeated calls for exact and rigid observance: 
of the Rules and Exercises, and the careful attention to the smallest 
domestic details of the daily life. The references to conduct and the 
principles of conduct to be observed in the schoolroom, in the kitchen, 
at recreation, in the street and so on, are all of the greatest interest. But 
what is surely of the greatest significance is to find a detachment from the 
world of almost Cistercian intensity and a rigid observance of the daily 
routine of prayer and spiritual exercises laid down as the essential founda- 
tion of this new Teaching Order for Laymen, the members of which, 
while destined to make so important a contribution to the theory and 
practice of Education, were yet required to keep themselves from all 
purely social contact with either the ordinary laity or the clergy. This 
severe discipline was imposed, however, by a founder whose letters go 
far to explain for us the warmth of the personal affection and loyalty 
that he inspired in his followers. 

The editing and translation have been well done. The unself-conscious, 
yet grave, simplicity of the original is well rendered. It would, however, 
have perhaps been: helpful if the date and the addressee had been given 
at the head of each letter; while the indexing under letters rather than 
pages does not help cross-referencing. In the translation oraison without 
an epithet is always rendered as mental prayer, as distinct from ‘vocal 
prayer’ or ‘exercises’. When the translator himself so often finds happier 
renderings for sage, sagement and sagesse it seems a pity that he should 
on occasions have recourse to the clumsy words ponderate, ponderately 
and ponderation, of which the second is not to be found in the Shorter 
English Dictionary and the first only as a verb. On page 160 ‘one of your 
duties of state’ for ‘d’obligation dans vostre etat’ should surely read ‘one 
of the duties of your state’; the matter concerned is the mortification 
of mind and senses. OUTRAM EVENNETT 


A History of Music in England by Ernest Walker. Third edition, 


revised and enlarged by J. A. Westrup. Pp. xi + 468 (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford) 35s. 


HE first edition of this book appeared in 1907, and its second (with 
alterations confined to an appendix) in 1924. For this third edition, 
Professor Westrup, with the late author’s full permission, has made 

a thorough revision, rewriting substantial parts of it and carrying the 
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story down to the present day. This revision has been so thorough— 
and, we may add, so self-effacing and unobtrusive—that Professor 
Westrup feels compelled to ‘assume complete responsibility for the book 
in its present form’. It would no doubt prove an interesting task to 
attempt to discover all the emendations and alterations that have been 
made—interesting but purposeless; instead we may derive more profit 
from an attempt to judge the new edition as it stands. 

It must be at once admitted that it would be difficult to imagine a 
more satisfying and thorough treatment of the vast and complicated 
subject in a single volume of comparable size. The great merit of the book 
is that it is constantly dealing with actual music rather than with 
generalizations about trends in this or that direction. In fact so closely 
is it based upon the compositions themselves that one feels almost lost 
without a vast musical library at one’s immediate command. In a sense, 
then, the reader is like a man studying a well-informed and critical 
guide-book without being able to view the exhibits. Such musical 
illustrations as there are—and they are many—only serve to whet the 
appetite. But, after all, that is the main purpose of musical histories: to 
help the reader to enjoy and appreciate the music of the past; and, as 
already indicated, it would be difficult to imagine a more able and helpful 
guide to English music than Ernest Walker as revised by Professor 
Westrup. DOM GREGORY MURRAY 


Psychiatry and Catholicism by Rev. James H. van der Veldt, 
O.F.M., PH.D., and Robert O. Odenwald, M.D., F.A.P.A. Pp. 433 (McGraw 
Hill Book Co., New York) $6.00 

HIS is the book to recommend to the Catholic priest, doctor and 
student who should know something about the mysteries of 
psychiatry for the sake of those they have to deal with in their 
daily round, not to say for their own sake also. Here they will find a 
clear and sound exposition of the general field of psychology as related 
to pastoral work and Catholic teaching. Naturally there are special 
aspects of the subject that must be studied elsewhere, but great care has 
been devoted by the authors to giving a comprehensive and sound and 
balanced picture of the present position of Catholic thought vis a vis the 
new psychology which is said to be booming especially in the U.S.A., 
but which requires some knowledge by Catholics in the Old World as 
well as in the New. 


Wild Men in the Middle Ages by Richard Bernheimer. Pp. 224 
(Harvard University Press) $4.00 

’ NIVERSITY students are often required to hunt up out-of-the-way 

subjects for a thesis for some degree and this book gives the 

impression, with its exhaustive and minute research, that it had 

its origin in such an academic background. The archetype of the Wild 
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Man has been effective from the days of Enkidu in the Gilgamesh Epi 
to the days of Tarzan of the Apes, and one section has been chosen bi 
our author for minute and detailed amplification. This is hardly a book 
to read right through but rather to use for amplification in psychologica 
treatment. DOM OSWALD SUMNER 


The Missionary Factor in East Africa by Roland Oliver. Pp. xviii 4 
302 (Longmans) 17s. 6d. 


Ts book is unquestionably an important contribution to Africar 
studies. The author writes as a professional historian, and his 
handling of the story and of the impact of the missions on Eas‘ 
Africa is notably objective and well balanced. His impartiality is all the 
more creditable since he admits that the published sources at his disposal 
in books and periodicals were over-weighted on the Anglican side. 
Nevertheless, he gives a sympathetic share of the narrative to the work 
of the White Fathers, the Benedictines, the Holy Ghost Fathers, and 
the other Catholic Missions. Where differences of policy existed between 
them and the L.MLS. for instance, he presents the case fairly and leaves 
the reader to judge. 

‘The story he has to tell is full of movement and excitement. It is 
a little short of a century ago that Burton and Speke, the first of the 
great East African explorers, were blazing the trail to the Great Lakes, 
But Burton’s sympathies were almost entirely confined to the Arabs, 
and more than a generation passed before missionary enterprise brought 
to Europe accurate knowledge of the conditions of life in all this vast 
Tegion. It was estimated by Cardinal Lavigerie in the eighties that East 
Africa was being de-populated at the rate of half a million human beings. 
a year in the interest of the slave markets of the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. Bloody and barbarous tyrants ruled inland States such as Bunyuro, 
Buganda, and Urundi, and raided and captured in collusion with the 
Arabs. The author relates how the first efforts of the pioneers, both 
Catholic and Protestant, were largely devoted to the work of rescue. 
The early mission stations of this epoch were often just settlements of 
freed slaves. One of these by the way, the Station of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers at Bagomoyo, attracted the attention of a first-rate African 
administrator, Sir Bartle Frere, who wrote that he ‘would recommend 
it as a model to be followed in any attempt to civilize and evangelize 
Africa’, All the same the conduct of affairs at this Catholic station, 
which combined a fully organized Christianity with the arts of civilized 
life and became largely self-supporting, was regarded with gloomy 
disapproval by some of the Evangelical Missions. ‘The Catholic, whose 
primary object was to induce membership of the Church with consequent 
access to the means of grace in its sacraments and its discipline’ saw no 
harm in material incentives. The Evangelicals took another line, but 
some years later they had occasion to change their minds. 
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The book tells how a period of intense activity followed the pioneer 
efforts. Missionary outposts were established throughout the whole 
Lake district from Nyasa as far north as the Southern Sudan, although 
there was a moment when it seemed that the whole Christian enterprise 
might be wiped out by the Arabs and their African allies. The most 
Spectacular success of all was in Uganda, achieved in spite of the Arab- 
incited ‘religious war’. This was a dark chapter, but against the sombre 
background there was an unforgettable illumination. Africans stood 
the ultimate test of martyrdom. Mwanga, the King of Buganda, under 
Arab influence, called upon thirty young Catholic catechumens to 
renounce their religion. They steadfastly refused, and all were burnt 
alive in one great funeral pyre, and there are eye-witness accounts of their 
sustained bravery and of their conscious desire for martyrdom. 

With the establishment of British rule and law and order in the 
early years of this century the Missions generally flourished, the 
number of African Christians grew enormously, and it was natural at 
that time that there should be uncritical acceptance of a situation in which 
the Missions and the administration more or less worked hand in hand. 
But with the gradual spread of secular power new problems began to 
arise, and it is at this point that the story itself and Mr Roland Oliver’s 
comments become of absorbing and topical interest. It began to be seen 
that there was danger to the Christian message in anything that looked 
like identification with officialdom and authority. Nationalism, some- 
times in extreme form, began to make headway. There came also the 
challenge of secular education, and of the emergence of a deracinated 
élite An important change took place in Missionary outlook in con- 
sequence, as can be seen in the text of contemporary Papal encyclicals, 
as well as in pronouncements from Lambeth. One result was the speeding 
up by the Catholic Church of the training of indigenous clergy and the 
establishment of a native hierarchy in Central Africa. (The number of 
African priests to-day is nearly nine times the number in 1933.) No longer 
would Christianity be presented to non-Europeans only in the political, 
social and economic context of European culture. The cultural back- 
ground of the Africans themselves was to be recognized and respected. 

Africa of course is moving fast, and Africans generally are avid 
for knowledge of European techniques and know-how. But as Father 
Martindale said, speaking on the subject of Missions at the Royal Empire 
Society: ‘unless we maintain a strong spiritual element in the African’s 
outlook we shall be turning him into that machine helot, as it has been 
called, which Russia can produce so much quicker and less shamefacedly 
than we could’. 

British Colonial Ministers and administrators should take heed. 
The liberal-humanist with his pathetic belief in human perfectibility and 
material progress has a corroding influence even upon those who are 
sustained by an age-old spiritual inheritance. But to the African, deprived 
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even of the support of tribal tradition and possessing no legacy from ar 
historic past, the materialistic doctrine is lethal. Purely secular educatior 
and training in European techniques, if these continue progressively tc 
eliminate Christ, ‘can but lead to a series of sanguinary revolts and é 
rapid return to tooth and claw, to the jungle and the cave’. 

LEWIS HASTINGS 


We Saw Her by M.G. Sandhurst. Pp. xx + 226 (Longmans) 12s. 6d; 


N episcopal court of inquiry was set up, as might be expected. 
A to investigate the matter of the Lourdes Apparitions, and it 
gave its decision in favour of their genuineness. But it appears 
that no care whatever was taken to preserve the documents used by 
this court. It would seem that its officials felt that once a decision had 
been reached, the records were of no further use. And so it is not at 
all easy to get much first-hand evidence of the great events of 1858. 
But the author of We Saw Her has managed to collect enough to make 
his book very well worth writing. When one goes to it one has something 
of the feeling one has on going to the Gospels after reading books about 
the life of our Lord. Apart from the fascination of the story (and there 
are few who will not be gripped by this), the book makes two points 
clear beyond any possible question. One is that Bernadette reacted to 
her Visions in such a way that we are forced to think that there was 
something objective there; and the second is, that Bernadette herself 
was a very beautiful and positive personality. These are not novel con- 
clusions (as regards Bernadette, Father Martindale speaks of ‘the 
exquisite memory of Bernadette’) but Mr Sandhurst’s book makes them 
emerge with almost startling reality and conviction. It is as if a two- 
dimension picture suddenly came alive in three dimensions. In the 
Gospels there is no attempt to describe the Resurrection. Rather the 
reader sees, through the eyes of the Apostles and the Holy Women, 
the Empty Tomb—and in the radiance of their joy he sees the Risen 
Christ reflected. So, when Mr Sandhurst entitles his book ‘We Saw Her’, 
he refers to St Bernadette—not to our Lady. The spectators did not 
see our Lady, but this book shows that they saw in the face of Bernadette 
the reflexion of the Queen of Heaven. 

The citations from the statements of the eye-witnesses are for the 
most part short, but they are vivid and convincing enough. A constable, 
a miller, an ordinary woman from Lourdes—these are the sort of people 
quoted. Sometimes their account is surprisingly graphic. This passage 
from the report of Constable Callet shows that the Lourdes pilgrimage 
was from the first no picnic. “The space in front of the grotto was full; 
item, so was the gravelly beach between the canal and the Cave; item, 
so was the great rock by the side of the canal. Some used to fall into the 
water. They were stuck all over the various slopes of the rock, in the 
undergrowth and in the bushes above the precipice. They were like 
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airds on the branches. The Blessed Virgin must certainly have had a 
1and in the business. They had waited for three or four hours in terrible 
old.’ Or this, from the little dialogue recorded by Fanny Nicolau, the 
choolmistress. As they went back after one of the visions, Fanny asked, 
How does she talk, in French or in patois?’ and Bernadette answered, 
Why should she talk in French to me? Do I know French? She talks 
n patois and calls me “Vous’’.’ That last is surely an authentic statement. 

Mr Sandhurst makes very clear what was Bernadette’s part in the 
vhole great affair. She received the message and saw the visions with a 
nixture of rapturous joy and acute suffering—these visions were literally 
ningled laughter and tears. Then for a few years her task was to deliver 
he message—and this it seems by answering questions but never volunteer- 
ng information. We get some idea of what this meant in self-sacrifice, 
vatience, humility and charity. For the visitors and questioners were of 
Ul sorts and all beliefs and sometimes there were as many as thirty 
na day. Then Bernadette entered the convent, was sent to Nevers, and 
lisappears into obscurity. What she felt is revealed by the one incident 
‘f this period recorded by Mr Sandhurst—Bernadette’s magnificant 
etort about the broom (meaning, of course, herself) that was well content 
o stay in the corner in which it had been put after it had been used. 
Ne confess to a desire for more about this last phase of the Saint’s life. 
\re there no reminiscences from her contempories at Nevers? Could 
Mir Sandhurst tell us a little more sometime? 

It is curious that there is no satisfactory book in English on Lourdes, 
xcept Fr Martindale’s excellent little C.T.S. pamphlet “Bernadette of 
urdes’ and the translation of Fr Cross’s voluminous work. Mr 
jandhurst’s book supplies a need. DOM DUNSTAN PONTIFEX 


Bede Jarrett by Kenneth Whykeham-George, 0.P., and Gervase 
fathew, 0.P. Pp. 176 (Blackfriars) 12s. 6d. 
Is life of crowded action was only possible because he was primarily 
H a contemplative.’ This is the particularly Dominican comment 
that his two Dominican biographers make of Fr Bede Jarrett, 
heir Prior Provincial from 1916 to 1932. Indeed they have given us a 
elightful study of the Order, its ideals, and the history of its recent 
xpansion in England. They leave us in no doubt about Fr Bede’s ‘crowded 
ction’; it seems a pity that we are not told more about the contemplation. 
ut then we have Fr Bede’s works themselves. Of Bede Jarrett the historian, 
1eologian, author, and preacher (his Obituary in The Times said ‘he 
as been called the best Roman Catholic preacher in this country’) we 
re given few, though fascinating, glimpses. x 
Clearly the twentieth century Provincial needs the organizing genius 
f a captain of Industry; clearly Bede Jarrett had that. He took a personal 
‘terest in each member of his Province, was equally accessible to all 
ho came for advice, and gave it enthusiastically and wisely. His 
ssponsibilities stretched (because he stretched them) to India, the West 
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Indies, South Africa, and Persia (as a stepping-stone to Afghanistan 
‘We could never get missionaries in across the Khyber Pass’, he said 
‘we could come in through Herat’). Under his Provincialate the Dominican 
returned to Oxford. Several of his ventures failed; but failure neve 
diminished his Apostolic vigour. 

The reader must be grateful above all for the large number of F 
Bede’s letters which the authors have collected, and which show wel 
the force of his character, the variety and warmth of his friendships, ane 
the charm of his idiosyncrasies. He even wrote postcards with the concis: 
enumerative system of the Summa Theologica. A most interesting life. 

J. A. FLETCHER 


The Further Journey by Rosalind Murray. Pp. ix + 197 (Harvil 

Press) 12s. 6d. 

N the thirties, Rosalind Murray wrote about the good pagan’s failur 
| and her own discovery of the Church. This book describes her furthe 

journey in the Church; it is in one sense still a “convert’s’ book, an 
will be most useful to the student of the psychology of conversion in th 
modern sense, but in the old sense as well. For Miss Murray’s furthe 
journey involves a deepening of love, and she writes well of her nei 
religious experiences. This personal relation is dovetailed throughou 
the book with a description of how relatively unpleasant the Catholi 
often looks to the humanist, the Oxford humanist, and how she ha 
gradually been able to understand to what extent it is a real unpleasantness 
In her own personal feminine way she faces the root difficulties, of reconcilin 
truth and charity, of the meaning of grace, of the need for translatin 
theology into an intelligible language. Her best pages, however, ar 
always those giving her personal witness, her experience of grace i 
particular ordinary ‘unsaintly’ people, which she likens to her experienc 
of the presence of the Blessed Sacrament (one remembers Bloy’s ‘eve 
the soul of a concierge would destroy one if one could meet it” 
her experience of grace in the mass of complacent Catholics. The back 
ground of Oxford humanism from which she writes gives the book 
somewhat unreal flavour now and then; and some of the problems ar 
I think evaporating, the untrustworthiness of Catholics, their lack c 
public feeling, and so forth. However, the witness is a valuable one an 
the author’s discovery of the faith as a place where the fullness of lov 
is found, and as a ground for the open society, is convincing. 


Christ in Dachau. Introduction by Peter Hastings. Pp. 10 | 
Bookshop, England. Newman Press’ U.S.A) Ss: i 
His is the second publication of the Newman Bookshop, Oxfor¢ 
We welcomed its first publication, The New Eve, in these column 

half a year ago. 
This book is for the most part a series of translations from Siege 
in Fesseln, a collection of memoirs of the concentration camps, publishe 
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9y Herder in Germany in 1947. Many of the contributions are undis- 
inguished, intrinsically; the sufferings in the camps are described without 
iny remarkable effects; the sentiments are what one would expect from 
Christians; the theology is unexceptionable. Yet the book is readable. 

There is a certain fascination about reading in cold blood of the 
Jepths to which men can sink, of the deliberate cruelty which they can 
nflict on each other. Equally there is a fascination about reading of the 
xtraordinary heights of charity to which such terribly hard circumstances 
ive rise, so visibly. And we know for certain that all this really happened. 
Much of what is written in the book has the blunt unadorned stamp of 
actuality on it, the actuality which in many cases is at once so much 
nore brutal physically and very often so much less searing finally than 
he actuality of the novelist—but which in the worst cases of all gives 
‘ise to a search for some such phrase as ‘the mystery of iniquity’ to cover 
1 reality from an acceptance of which the human mind revolts. 

But the real value in this book lies simply in the fact that it is a record 
of martyrdom. As Mr Hastings says in his introduction, there is one 
-ommon element in all the contributions: “They realized that through 
heir own imprisonment and torture, they were being allowed to identify 
hemselves with Our Lord’. The book’s title is the correct one. 

JOHN M. TODD 


COMMENTARY 
GERMAN REVIEWS 


Scholastik in its first issue of 1953 contains two lengthy and valuable 
irticles on the Church. Fr Otto Semmelroth, writing on the Church in 
ler sacramental character—as a ‘visible form of invisible grace’—corrects 
1 widespread yet obviously wrong impression when he states: “Grace is 
10t something which God loosens from Himself in order to bestow it 
ym man’. Fr Johannes Beumer describes the picture of the Church that 
merges from the Scriptural commentaries of the Venerable Bede. Fr 
Nell-Breuning recommends a new book on Economics and Ethics—the 
Virtschaftsethik of Walter Weddingen—to those Catholics who argue 
ainst the planned economy in the spirit of Neo-Liberalism. 

An obituary notice in the last issue for 1952 of Zeitschrift fir 
atholische Theologie is devoted to that veteran defender of scientia 
nedia, Fr Johann Stufler. After listing his very important contributions 
o many other theological problems, the writer recalls his remark a few 
veeks before his death: ‘Actually my whole work has been in vain: 
he thomists are still writing’. E.Q. 
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To the Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


Dear Sir, 


In Mr Lance Wright’s admirable article on the Apostolic Role o 
the University Graduate in your last issue there are a few things whicl 
puzzle me and which he might perhaps be willing to explain further 
Mr Wright tells us that in a generation or two ‘all of life’s interests wil 
be recognized as having a common scientific basis—a blessed endin; 
to a long interregnum.’ This follows a remark about: ‘the absurd conflic 
between those who follow “The Arts” and those who follow “Ths 
Sciences’’.’ I take it that the ending is ‘blessed’ because we are to have 
the basis for a common culture of a ‘scientific’ kind. Later Mr Wrigh 
urges us to make ‘a personal act of faith in our new society’. I shoul 
be glad to know a little more about the society which Mr Wright envisage: 
before making my submission. 

The second question I would ask is: isn’t the upshot of a grea 
deal in Mr Wright’s article that the members of the Newman Associatior 
should betake themselves to the study of Christianity (which does no 
mean facts about Christianity)? If so, I find it odd that he should enc 
by referring not to theology but to a ‘Catholic Institute of Religiou: 
Sociology’. 

Thirdly, I should like some further explanation of the remark ‘Ever 
if you study Greek the shadow of the Research Laboratory falls acros: 
your book’. This is a minor point, and the context throws some ligh 
on it. But it is worth raising because it may bring out more clearly wha 
Mr Wright means by ‘feeling’ the Developing Theory of Knowledg 
(his capitals). 

Lastly I should like to know whether he agrees that although < 
Catholic Medical Graduate takes up the career of medicine ‘primarih 
in order to advance medicine itself’ it isn’t satisfactory if he doesn’ 
realize that medicine itself is only a means to a supernatural end. Ther 
ought to be no question of being jealous for ‘natural’ values; the mor 
we grasp what the supernatural means, the more (literally) inevitabl 
they become for us. 

Yours etc., 
SENIOR 


Mr Lance Wright replies: 


Few experiences are more disconcerting to the orator than to bi 


taken up on the exact meaning of the ringing phrases which he deliveres 
what seems to him a long time past. 
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Perhaps the best way to make what I said a fraction less obscure 
is for me to outline the thread of my Thesis and to take up the points in 
the order in which they impinge upon it. 

I began by pointing out that the exact study of natural phenomena, 
by paying such unexpected dividends, has given man a new approach 
to the day-to-day problems of existence; that this new approach has 
endowed him with a new vocabulary, a new way of thinking and a new 
way of regarding education; that this new approach is not confined to 
a few subjects, let alone to a few bold spirits, but is universal in its 
application and is experienced universally: that this portent, in a word, 
justifies us in speaking of ‘a new society’. 

It is at this point that the question of Greek and the Research 
Laboratory comes in. I was concerned specifically with the institution 
of the Research Scholarship, but the reference can certainly be made to 
bear a wider interpretation. Briefly I would say of Greek that what 
before had been looked on chiefly as an exquisite mental discipline is 
now become a part—though, by virtue of its place in cultural history, 
a distinguished part—in the material for human study. 

Evidently the new state of affairs does not gainsay the Truth of 
Revelation or its pertinence. But since it has, as it were, carried Mankind 
with it, it creates urgent technical and human problems for those who 
know that they carry the obligation of spreading God’s Truth. 

Unfortunately, I cannot lay claim to privileged insight into the nature 
of this new society: the claim which it has to my own and Catholic 
allegiance is simply the fact that it is: for it is not something which I 
‘envisage’—as lying in the future—but something which actually confronts 
me. I can therefore only appeal to my experience and ask my kind 
questioner to appeal to his. 

That this state of affairs has come about at all is, humanly speaking, 
due to the presence and teaching of the Church of God, to her insistence 
upon Truth and to her hope of God’s Kingdom on this earth. Yet at 
this point in time, we are faced with the curious picture of the Church 
being overwhelmed by it, powerless to realize herself within it. This 
failure of hers cannot be doctrinal. It does not seem to be moral—for 
everywhere we have the picture of good Christian men being taken off 
their guard by situations which are foreign to the Church’s long experience. 
Therefore I would describe this failure as being ‘technical’. 

This consideration brings me to the last point in my Thesis which is 
that the sinews of this new society—its Technics, its Techniques, all the 
detailed knowledge of matter which we who have received the older 
Education tend to speak so disparagingly about—are not only ‘of God’ 
but are the material ladder by which we achieve Salvation. It is here 
that the Medical Graduate comes in and his primary objective, the 
advance of medicine. The phrase ‘primary’ is perhaps misleadingly 
used, for it is only the means which are here being considered: life’s 
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supernatural End being beyond question. My object was to break down 
the ruling dichotomy in the Lay Christian between what we describe as 
his ‘devotional life’ and his life in the world, a dichotomy which leads 
Laymen who feel God’s claims strongly to lose their hold on lay problems 
through acting like priests who have lost their vocation. It seems that 
this need to fuse nature and supernature in lay life is at the heart of the 
Church’s problems in these generations, in so far as her failure to do it 
appears as the proximate cause of her being thrown on the defensive 
when she ought to be the animating source. 

The question of the Catholic Institute of Religious Sociology was 
a sideline in the Thesis, though an illustration of it: it was not intended 
that any such Institute should be weighed against the need for a more 
widely shared theology. On the surface it is hard to be zealous for a 
‘Catholic Institute of Religious Sociology’ for the phrase has no resonance 
about it: but it is surely necessary for a professional grasp of Fact to 
oust unsupported Catholic Theory before Catholicism can be made 
incarnate in this country. 


{I don’t know if the following remarks clarify the point at issue. 
Iwould suggest that what Mr Wright finds quite unacceptable is an attitude, 
all too common among Catholics, of vague humanism which dismisses 
the scientific age as ephemeral and insignificant. The principles of this 
humanism are described by its promoters as eternal, but the eternal is 
more hard-won than they realize, and Mr Wright is arguing that the 
real grasp of what is eternal demands a responsible and positive attitude 
to the scientific society. But one would like to know more precisely what 
this positive attitude consists in. What is the relevance, for the Catholic 
who is seeking to define and achieve this attitude, of the “developing theory 
of knowledge’ which is, for Mr Wright, the most important contribution 
of the scientific age? Two replies suggest themselves. We might simply 
go over to a progressive way of viewing our knowledge of the world, 
and be prepared to have our view perpetually modified by the further 
discoveries of science. Or we might do a more difficult thing. We might 
try to open ourselves to what is the real message of the present time, 
a deeper understanding of ourselves as homo viator. It is surely the second 
of these alternatives that we must take. It is only as transmuted into 
self-knowledge that the scientific age can contribute to theology. Marcel 
points the way here, with a type of thinking that could only have emerged 
in our present world, and that shows no contradiction in being directed 
more and more strenuously against the evil of values dictated solely by 
technics.—Ep.] 
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DOWNSIDE NEWS 


The keen expectation which attended the publication of the great 
Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture has at last been rewarded. 
To point out its value and importance is a task which the editor gratefully 
hands over to the reviewers who will deal with this massive work in the 
next issue. He confines himself here to congratulating the Editorial 
Committee of the Commentary on the completion of their labours, 
destined, we feel sure, to bear good and lasting fruit in English-speaking 
Catholic life. 


The planting of new trees proceeds apace. The new crop will have 
greater variety than its predecesor, and posterity will be able to enjoy, 
among others, the ‘tree of heaven’. 


We extend our congratulations to Mr Antony Birrell, who has 
been appointed to the chair of English Literature at the University of 
Nijmegen; and to Sir James Henry, Bart, who has been made Solicitor- 
General in Tanganyika. 


We offer our congratulations to the following who were successful 
in University Entrance Scholarship Examinations: Modern Languages: 
C. A. L. von Knorring, £100 Open Scholarship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge (Prince Dmitri Obolensky’s many friends at Downside will 
recall that this was the award with which he started a distinguished 
academic career); M. B. Loraine, £100 Open Scholarship at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge; C. A. Marsden, £60 Scholarship at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. English Literature : M. Perceval, £100 Open Scholarship 
at Christ Church, Oxford. History : R. S. W. Clements, Exhibition at 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


At Christmas we were able to express, in a pleasantly informal 
way, our appreciation of the fifty years’ service of eight of our servants. 
Messrs Albert Hunt, Sydney Carter, William Carter, Ivy Perry, Oswald 
Perry, Arthur Moon, Fred Williams, and Ben Perry joined us for Port 
and a chat. Fr Abbot, in his speech of welcome, reminded us obliquely 
that few among us can claim such unbroken ‘stability’ as these old 
servants of Downside. It was a very pleasant evening. 


We learnt with great distress, on the 20th December, of the death of © 
Mr W. T. Moore, one of our oldest friends on the teaching staff. Many 
members of the Community mourn him as a personal friend and, ‘in 
some cases, look back to hours of. mathematical tuition which seemed 
to be always pleasant while being at the same time extremely effective. 
The editor, who is glad to number himself in this last group, offers his 
sincere condolances to Mrs Moore. 
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